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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 


artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 


, , 
four (4) dollars for each. 
During ten years these pictures have appeared in this 





W E again reiterate that we believe that we can put 
our hand on the man whowill be the next 
president of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
and his name is met McGinty. 
—— f 


LTHOUGH suffering from bad health the past 
year Mr. Calixa Lavallée has done magnificent 
work as chairman of the program committee, and we 
congratulate him heartily on the results of his labor. 
- 

HE Sunday “ Herald” of June 22 contained a new 
it waltz by Eduard Strauss, bearing the somewhat 
ambitious title «Life in America.” The composition 
is by no means calculated to augment the Strauss 
family’s reputation for, writing good dance music, 
and if it justly represents the author's ideas of life in 
this country, why the sooner he gets out of this 
the better 
monplace, vapid, stupid, 
than Eduard Strauss’ latest waltz, «Life in America,” 
has rarely, if ever, been put on music paper and in 


land for him; for anything more com- 


insignificant and_ insipid 


print. 


A 


CABLEGRAM from Copenhagen to the Baltimore 
“Sun” states that the King of Denmark has 


| knighted Asger Hamerik, director of the Peabody In- 


paper, and their excellence has been universally com- | 


mented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 
for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

Marchesi 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua 


Ida Klein Lucca Henry Mason 
Sembrich Ivan E, Morawski P. S. Gilmore 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neupert 

Scalchi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 


Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 


Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 


Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 


Nordica Z 

Josephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre May Fielding Otto Bendix 

Emma Thursby Thomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F, Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Littl Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Murio-Celli Dengremont ae cng 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi Montegrifto 

James T. Whelan Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Eduard Strauss Arbuckle Marie Litta 

Elenor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 

Donald Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 

Geistinger Del Puente William W. Gilchrist 
Fursch-Madi—2 Joseffy Ferranti 


Johannes Brahms 


Julia Rivé-King 4 
Meyerbeer 


Hope Glenn 


Catherine Lewis 
7 


Zélie de Lussan 


Blanche Roosevelt Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 
Sarah Bernhardt Frank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 
Titus d’Ernesti Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 
Charles M. Schmitz Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 
Friedrich von Flotow Julius Rietz Michael Banner 
Franz Lachner Max Heinrich Dr. S. N. Penfield 
Heinrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre F. W. Riesberg 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 
William Courtney Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 

losef Staudig! Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 

Lulu Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 

Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hunt 
Florence Clinten-Sutro Carl Retter Georges Bizet 
Calixa Lavallee George Gemlinde: John A. Brockhoven 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 

Fannie Bloomfield W. Edward Heimendab!] Edith Edwards 

S. E. Jacobsohn Mrs. Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 

C. Mortimer Wisk« Albert M. Bagby Pauline I’ Allemand 
Lov Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Verdi 

Edvard Grieg Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel! Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Eugen d' Albert Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 
Lill Lehmann Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 
William Candidus Joachim Strauss Orchestra 
Franz Kneis« Samuvl S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 

Franz Rumme Christine Dossert Pablo de Sarasate 
Blanche Stone Barton Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 

Amy Sherwin A.A. Stanley Albert R. Parsons 

I nas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
AX e Erran Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 

C. Jos. Brambach Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Henry Schr k Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 
John F, Luther Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 
lohn F, Rhodes D. Burmeister-Petersen Pasdeloup 

Wilhelm Gericke Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
Frank Taft August Hyllested Maud Powell 

C, M. Von Weber Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Edward Fisher ¥aver Scharwenka Josef Hofmann 
Kate Rolla Heinrich Boetel Hindel 

Charles Rehm W.E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Harold Randolph Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Adele Aus der Ohe Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 

Karl Klindworth Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 

Edwin Klahre Car! Baermann Fritz Giese 

Helen D. Campbell Emil Steger Anton Seidl 

Alfredo Baril Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 

Wm. R. Chapman Louis Svecenski Max Spicker 

Otto Roth Henry Holden Huss Judith Graves 


Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 


Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 


Anna Carpenter 
W. L, Blumenschein 
nard Labatt 


Albert Venino Mr.and Mrs. Carl Hild  Attalie Claire 

Josef Rheinberger Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Max Bendix Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 

Helene von Doenhoff Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Adolf Jensen Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 


W. J. Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H, Howe 


Joachim Raff 
Felix Mottl 
Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 


Hans Richter 

Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

ferrill Hopkinson, DD 
E.S ] 


Bor 


| the successor of the Hamlet family. 


stitute, of Baltimore. No reason is assigned for this 
chivalrous act, and as, we believe, Mr. Hamerik is not 
a citizen of this country he can accept the honor con- 
ferred by his royal master. The many North suites 
composed by Sir Asger are the probable cause of this 
and as he is a most gifted composer and 
an instrumentalist of no mean order, he will now 
write some new work dedicated to his royal highness, 
Our congratula- 
tions to the Sir Knight Hamerik and long may he wave! 


distinction ; 


NE of the most important subjects to be discussed 
at the Detroit meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association is the question of annual or bi- 


ennial meetings. It will require considerable persua- 


| sion to make some of the members vote in favor of a 


change, as it is feared that the interest in the national 
association may lag if more than one year intervenes 


between the meetings. Those in favor of a change 


| represent a large and enthusiastic element in the as- 
| sociation, and we are of the opinion that interesting 








debates and also preliminary discussions will take 
place on this all-important question. Those States 
having strong State associations will demand a change, 
while the members from States having small organiza- 
tions will naturally adhere to the annual meetings. 


ROM Weimar we receive the news that on the oc- 
F casion of the recent meeting there of the Goethe 
Society Privy Councillor Ruland made most interest- 
ing and new announcements, based upon late re- 
searches and findings, which throw new lights upon 
Goethe's musical studies and his relations to 
According to Ruland Goethe had been buying through 
Schicht in Leipsic quite a quantity of old Italian 
sacred and operatic music. Moreover, there seems no 
doubt that the great poet occupied himself exten- 
sively with the study of harmony and counterpoint, 
and lastly it is asserted that he bought up some manu- 
scripts by Johann Sebastian Bach and himself ar- 
ranged some of the latter’s organ works for string 
quartet. Goethe’s taste for and knowledge of paint- 
ing and sculpture have often been mentioned, but 
this is the first time that his technical proficiency in 
music is asserted and proven. 


music. 


ers’ National Association offer the proper oppor- 
tunity to put the association on record against the 
absurd degree of Doctor of Music, conferred ad libitum 
by many country schools and colleges upon any or 
every music teacher who may havea “ pull” with the 
faculty so called? THE MUSICAL COURIER has suc- 
ceeded in making the degree so ridiculous that many 
of the « Doctors” refuse to be called by their titles, 
and as this state of affairs has been brought about by 
a newspaper would it not redound to the credit of the 
national association to pass a resolution in meek and 
yet strong language recognizing the absurdity of the de- 
gree, and calling upon all the members to refuse it in 
the future? The member who gets up and has the 
following resolution presented and passed stands an 


D YES not the Detroit meeting of the Music Teach- 








excellent show of making himself popular with and 
respected by the whole profession in the United States 
and Canada : 


Whereas, It has become the custom with the faculties of many schools 
and colleges in this blessed land to confer a degree called ‘‘ Doctor of 
Music"’ upon-music teachers and musicians ; and 

Whereas, These schools and colleges having no musical curriculum and 
therefore no means of ascertaining the qualifications of those upon whom 
they confer this degree ; and 

Whereas, The degree has been and from all appearances will continue 
to be conferred upon the music teacher connected with the school or col- 
lege ; and 

Whereas, Nobody under Heaven really knows what a Doctor of Music 
is; be it 

Resolved, That the Music Teachers’ National Association, at its four- 
teenth annual meeting, held in the beautiful city of Detroit, a. p. 1890, 
hereby concludes that it is the duty of every music teacher or musician 
to refuse in the future to accept this anomalous degree ; and be it 

Resolved, That the music teacher or musician who shall accept the said 
degree will unquestionably make a fool of himself. 


HE reason why a certain violinist is swapping com- 
plimentary letters with a violin dealer in this 
city who is publishing them is due to the fact that the 
violin dealer has given his notes as security for a 
debt due by the violinist to a printer who did all the 
printing for the violinist last season, a season which 
proved to be rather disastrous to the violinist. To 
the world at large these complimentary exchanges 
read very neat and even humane, but to those who 
know all about it the affair has a rather tiresome as- 
pect. Is it not better to keep these things quiet in- 
stead of parading them, with the risk of exposing their 
true inwardness ? 


HE advertisement of Manager Hermann Wolff, of 
T Berlin, in the “ Allgemeine Deutsche Musik-Zei- 
tung,” of that city, announcing that he is the agent of 
Mr. Edmund C, Stanton, of the New York Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, constitutes a falsehood. Mr. Stan- 
ton had only one transaction with said Wolff, and that 
was the engagement of Hannes von Bulow, all other 
engagements made by Mr. Stanton having been made 
entirely independent of said Wolff. When some of our 
transatlantic brethren speak of humbug, it would not 
be a bad idea to drop the prefix «« American,” for there 
seems to be as much humbug on the other side as on 





this. 
F,.X. ARENS TO THE M. T. N. A. 
Vienna, June 9, 1890. 
My DEAR MUSICAL COURIER—I have sent to the 


secretary of the M. T. N. A.some very important sug- 
gestions having for their object a worthy representa- 
tion of American music at the coming world’s fair at 
Chicago, with the request to place same before the 
Detroit convention. In consideration of the urgency 
of the matter, and in view of my inability to be pres- 
ent at the coming meeting, I would beg of you please 
to publish the whole letter in extenso, in order that 
the members of the M. T. N. A. may have ample 
time to consider the practicability and expediency of 
the proposed measures before the business meeting 
Thanking you in advance for your obliging 
F, X. ARENS. 


proper. 
kindness, I remain, yours as ever, 


MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—As the proposed 
plan of biennial meetings is very likely to be accepted at 
the present business session I would beg leave to make a 
proposition in connection therewith, to wit: 

Let the M. T. N. A. meet at some Eastern city next year 
(if at all), and then, after a lapse of two or three years, at 
Chicago, Ill. My reasons for this proposition are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Three years hence the world’s fair will be held in 
Chicago, everybody will rush thither ; as a result a meeting 
in any other city, whether State or national, will prove a 
failure for lack of interest and attendance. 

2. Albeit Chicago has had the honor but two years ago, 
the M. T. N. A. must, nevertheless, meet there again in 
1893, in order to adequately and worthily represent the 
progress of America in the realm of musical art. This is 
due to the association, and—I wish to emphasize the word— 
it is also its duty. 

I have good reasons to fear that otherwise Chicago will 
make extensive preparations for adequate exhibits of 
American sculpture, paintings, &c., but that American 
music will be accorded a Cinderella-like treatment. Nor 
could we afterward make Chicago responsible for this, for 
the simple reason that American painters, sculptors and 
architects have come to be recognized, while as yet very 
few, even in our country, are aware of the wonderful 
progress of matters musical in the United States, the annual 
meetings of the State and national associationg notwith- 
standing. In way of illustration of the above allow me to 
mention that last October the Chicago papers agitated the 
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plan of commissioning Verdi to write an opera—‘tColum- 
bus’’—for the Chicago world’s fair. This plan, if con- 
summated, would undoubtedly result in a worthy counter- 
part to Wagner’s $5,000 ‘*Centennial March” of Philadel. 
phia’s world’s fair fame, or, rather, notoriety. 

As to the ways and methods to be employed for a worthy 
exhibition of musical art of the world in general and of the 
United States in particular at the coming fair, I would sub. 
mit a few pertinent suggestions. 

(2) Let a committee of Chicago musicians be appointed 
whose duty shall consist in conferring with the proper 
authorities for the purpose of securing suitable halls and 
the necessary funds for carrying out the plans enumerated 


below. 
(4) These preliminaries being attended to, let the Chicago 
Auditorium be reserved for a first-class opera company, 


whose office it shall be to give us worthy representations of 
classical and modern operas in the vernacular. 

The advisability of such a proceeding is beyond all doubt, 
for everybody is clamoring for grand opera in English, and 
as to the practicability and feasibility of the proposed plan 
I only need remind you of the comparative great artistic 
success of Mrs. Thurber’s poorly managed American Opera 
Company, premature as the project then certainly was in 
many respects. As it is, such great American singers as 
Miss Sybil Sanderson, Miss Eames, Miss de Lussan, Miss 
Russell afid a host of others are delighting the fastidious 
European audiences with their fine talents, while Ameri- 
cans pay fabulous prices to hear German or Italian 
If this plan is 
of New 
York, would be quasi-compelled to fall in line, which in 
in 


opera, neither of which they understand. 
carried out, the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


turn would bury all operatic performances foreign 


tongues for ever and ever, amen! Indeed a worthy object 
for the M. T. N. A. to attain 


duous labors of three years. 


and well worth the most ar 
The time is certainly most 
opportune, and if a change ts not effected now, 7. ¢., in con- 
nection with the world’s fair, we may never get rid of the pres 
ent sad state of affairs operatic. We are competent to produce 
grand opera ona worthy scale with American talent, and 
therefore the world has a right to demand it of us at a fair 
inaugurated for the special purpose of demonstrating our 
progress in the various domains of literature, science and 
art, as well as of the achievements in more material mat- 
ters. 

(c) Let the M. T. N. A. invite the orchestras of the whole 
world to give special concerts, the programs of which to 
consist chiefly of works by the composers of the respective 
countries ; also invite the military bands of the world to a 
competitive tournament. 

(7) Let the M. T. N. A. invite the State associations to 
instrumental home 


give grand vocal and concerts with 


talent exclusively. At each of the concerts let the program 
contain at least one composition for chorus and orchestra 
by a resident composer of the respective State, and besides 
as many minor works of its composers as expedient. 

(ec) On the Fourth of July, 1893, let a grand public school 
coneert be given in open air, the program of which to con- 
sist exclusively of national and patriotic airs. Let each 
State be invited to send a delegation of its best school 
choruses to this concert, the number of participants being 
limited to 5,000. 

Thus far I have mentioned some measures which would 
affect the whole physiognomy of the world’s fair, as such, 
in a most pronounced manner, but which eventually would 
demand the initiative and moral influence of the M. T. N. A. 
only. I have one more plan, however, which, if carried 
out, will be the characteristic feature of the proposed 
Chicago convention in 1893. 

(/) Let the M. T. N. A. offer a prize for the best cantata, 
treating the historical development of the United States 
from the discovery of America down to the present day, 
with special reference to the liberty wars, the Declaration 
of Independence, the abolition of slavery, and, lastly, the 
freedom and prosperity which fugitives from all parts of 
the globe and their descendants are enjoying under the 
protecting folds of the Stars and Stripes. Every episode 
could be appropriately and beautifully illustrated by a cor- 
responding tableau ; so, for instance, the landing of Colum- 
bus, the landing of the Puritans, the English surrender at 
Yorktown, the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
Lincoln, surrounded by his generals and secretaries, deliv- 
ering the negro from slavery, and, lastly, ‘*Columbia,’’ with 
tyranny and anarchy prostrate at her feet, stretching her 
protecting arms over her children, native and adopted, who 
in turn would sing in ecstatic accents ‘ Hail, Columbia,”’ in 
which the whole audience might join. 

Let the best cantata be set to music by such composers 
only who are citizens of the United States, the best setting 
to be selected according to the usages hitherto adopted by 
the M. T. N. A. 

Let this cantata (which is to fill one-half of an evening’s 
program) be performed at each of the grand chorus and 
orchestral concerts during the convention (and as many 
times thereafter as it may prove an attracting power) ; let 
a chorus of one to two thousand voices be selected from 
the best singing societies of the whole country, which 
would ensure a performance of the work such as never 


would have had its equal. From a musical point of view 





this cantata could contain extremely interesting features, 
such as a ‘‘World’s Fair Triumphal March,”’ Spanish melo- 
dies in connection with the Columbus episode, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant hymns, creole and negro airs, na 
tional and patriotic songs, besides characteristic elements 
of German, Scotch, Scandinavian music as suggestive of 
the bands of hardy emigrants from these countries. 

I need not add that every one of the concerts proposed 
above would command the widest attention of the visitors 
to the Chicago Fair, and that, besides enhancing the 
grandeur thereof to no mean extent, they would prove ex- 
tremely beneficial to the World’s Fair Fund. 

Trusting that these suggestions may prove of sufficient 
interest to command the earnest attention of your worthy 
body, and that thereby American music may find a worthy 
representation in Chicago through the initiative of the M. 
T. N. A. or, as I would have it rechristened, the American 
Musical Society, I subscribe, with fraternal greeting, 


F. X. ARENS. 





TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
TION IN 1890. 

OME idea of the dignity and artistic importance of 

S the approaching fourteenth annual meeting of 

3 and 4, 


THE MUSIC ASSOCTA- 


the M. T. N. A., at Detroit, Mich., July 1, 2, 
may be gathered from the subjoined roll of officers of 
the association actively engaged in the work of this 
year's meeting. 
Such list of 
nearly every name known and honored in connection 


a musicians—embracing as it does 


with the profession of music in America—is of itself 
sufficient to explain the unprecedented enthusiasm 
over the approaching meeting which is everywhere 
manifest, and which enthusiasm is naturally at a 
fever heat in the beautiful city of Detroit where the 
festival meeting is to be held. 

When to this is added the list of world renowned 
artists who, with the inimitable Thomas orchestra, 
under the personal leadership of Theodore Thomas, 


artistic festival, and the long list of accomplished 
speakers, including His Excellency Governor Luce, of 
Michigan, and the honored president of the Michigan 
University, James B. Angell, LL.D., who will speak 


from the platform, it is obvious that the coming | 


event is to be of unexampled brilliancy. 

The list of active workers for 1890 is as follows : 
Albert Ross Parsons, New York. 
Dr. H. S. Perkins, Chicago, III. 
...W. H. Dana, Warren, Ohio. 


President.... 
Secretary 
Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. H. Hahn....cce cccccccceveceseccoes ....-Detroit, Mich 
PM RON aes cis Sines wee SS owed Ann Arbor, Mich 
F. H. Pease.... sveus -.++s+-Ypsilanti, Mich. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 
Caline Laveiees.. .<0e ctecse 156 Tremont-st., Boston, Mass. 
Wilson G. Smith..... .55 Euclid-ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld........ ...Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
EXAMINING COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS. 


Arthur Foote. ...2 West Cedar-st., Boston, Mass. 


RO ee P. O. Box 883, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
August Hyllested...... -Central Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
A. I. Epstein (alternate)....... 2214 Lucas-pl., St. Louis, Mo 


Standing Committees. 


AND CHORAL 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERT FUND. 





1889-1890—Past President Max Leckner..Indianapolis, Ind. 


188$-1891—Past President Calixa La-/), | om 
Y > Boston, Mass. 
VAIO Cie cescacviccownce | 
889-1892—-Past Preside We Sa Ne tse : 
1889-1892—I ast President Dr os city. 
PORMOM as icc ob Hs avece j 
CHURCH MUSIC. 
1889-1890—Past President Dr. S. N. } . - 
a > New York city. 
Penfield. veec.s..%-. Kerevan . 


Waldo S. Pratt...... .. Hartford, Conn. 
Past President A. A. Stanley..Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1889-1891—Past President E. M. Bow- Newark, N. J. 
eae ase Sk bir . 
SoBe WOREUONG 6... ccc sesvce +c VOER City. 
Vice-President S. B. Whitney. Boston, Mass. 
1889-1892—Past President F. B. Rice... Oberlin, Ohio. 


Fhe Be MORONS go siceicccendeas -Chicago, III. 
gt nea New York city. 
TERMINOLOGY. 
1889-1890—Dr. S. Austen Pearce........ New York city. 
APIO POMBO... «vcs cccicccas Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President J. C. Fillmore. Milwaukee, Wis. 
1889-1891—W. S. B. Matthews ...Chicago, Ill. 


Frederick W. Root..........Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President C. B. Cady...Chicago, II. 
1889-1892—Waldo S. Pratt............. . Hartford, Conn. 
MLandons ss so-seraceesrs, f Claverack, N.Y. 
Vice-President H. C. Mac- Provi ee 
GONNIN, + cevcancuss ey f rovidence, R. I. 


National Method of Musical Instruction, 
HARMONY SECTION. 
1889-1890—Dr. Hugh A. Clarke... Philadelphia, Pa. 
1889-1891—Past President E. M. Bowman.Newark, N. J. 
1889-1892—Vice-President J. C. Fillmore.Milwaukee, Wis. 

















VOCAL SECTION. 
1889-1890—W. L. Tomlins. . Chicago, Ill. 
1889 1891—George ee Osgood Boston, Mass. 
1889-1892—-Frederick W. Root Chicago, Ul. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SECTION. 
1889-1890—N. Coe Stewart... weet Cleveland, Ohio. 
1889-1891—Past President W. F. Heath.. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1889-1892—Vice-Pres. Chas. W. Landon. .Claverack, N. Y. 
PIANO SECTION. 
1889-1890-—Dr. Wm. Mason. Orange, N. J 
1889-1891—W. S. B. Matthews Chicago, Ill. 
1889-1892—Arthur Foote...... Boston, Mass 
ORGAN SECTION 
1889-1890—Vice-President S. B. Whitney. Boston Mass. 
1889-1891—Vice-President N. H. Allen Hartford, Conn. 
1889-1892—S. P. Warren New York city. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC STATISTICS. 
1889-1890—N. Coe Stewart. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Benjamin Jepson Ke .. Hartford, Conn. 
J. B. Leslie. New Albany, Ind. 
STERNBERG'S PHILADELPHIA ESSAY. 
1889-—1890—Vice-President Constantin } . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Sternberg... 
J. S. Van Cleve Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Past President Max Leckner..Indianapolis, Ind. 
NATIONAL TUNERS’ GUILD. 
9 90—Vice-Preside Charles W. , tt 
1889-18 Vice-President har | Clawerarts .¥, 
Lando@...i<.- = 4 
Samuel V. Thatcher..... . Binghamton, N. Y. 
Daniel J. Greenleaf... . «Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Vice-Presidents. 
C. L. Doll ea 308 South Perry Montgomery, Ala 
Ludwig Thomas Prescott, Ariz 
Mrs. L. Heerwagen Little Rock, Ark 
J. H. Rosewald 938 Geary-st., San Francisco, Cal 
Otto Pfefferkorn.. University, Denver, Col 
N. H. Allen 382 Main-st., Hartford, Conn 
Mrs. F. Klapp James N. Dak 
Mrs. Myra RKoss-Wagoner Yankton, S. Dak 
C. B. Rhodes Wilmington, Del 
Robert C. Bernays 1213 Twelfth-s Washington, D. ¢ 
Mrs. Ankie G. Parker Ocala, Fla 
| Constantin Sternberg Atlanta, Ga 
( . Cady Auditoriu Chicago, Il 
W. F. Heath Fort Wayne, Ind 
| A. Rommel Mount Pleasant, la 
|} John W. Metcalf Wichita, Kan 
Rudolf De Roode Lexin 
J. W. H. Eckert W2 st. Andrew-st., New Or , Ls 
Henry F. Roy 256 Lisbon-st., Lewiston, Me 
Henry Schwing faltin 


|S. B 


; : : .- | Walter Petzet 
will execute the musical program for this four days’ | \“T kos 


Whitney 
J. H. Haha 

. 1, Epstein 
N. A, Barbe 
Mrs. E. J. McMillan 
Ermina D. Cochran 
Mrs. A. Layton 








E. T. Baldwin P 
Charles W. Landon 
Henry Harding 
W. H. Neave 
Johannes Wolfram 
=. Cook... Arlington Bi 
Charles H. Jarvis 3738 Locus 
H. C. Macdougall 24 Summer-st 
Ernst Brockman 
Mrs, E Pobey 115 H 
Horace Clark, Jr 
John P. Meakin 
M. H. Eddy 
F. R. Webb 
| Lily R. Church 1208 Ann-st 
F. Mueller 
J.C. Fillmore 
Edward Fisher 12 Wilton Crescent, Tors 
W. E. Fairclough 17 McGill College, Montreal, Que., Canadz 














T the Detroit meeting of the M. T. N. A. this week 
THE MUSICAL COURIER be l 
several members of its staff. 


will 





—Louis Michaelis, pi inist and teac her, left for 
Teplitz in Bohemia on the Hamburg steamer last Thursday 
——Alfredo Barrili, the Atlanta, Ga., pianist and 





teacher, paid a call to THe MusicaL Courter before his de 
parture for Europe, where he will visit his aunt, Adelina 
Patti, at her castle in Craig-y-Nos, by special invitation. 
Miss Agnes Huntington will sail for New York 
about September 1, and a thirty weeks’ American tour of 


tion of Mr. 
Marcus Mayer at Broadway Theatre on October 6. 


‘*Paul Jones’’ will commence under the dire: 


——tThe plans for the new Mozart Opera House to 
\ icnna 
chitects Fellner and Helmer, and they have been ipproved 


of. 


mediate vicinity of the city. 


be erected at Salzburg have been drawn by the ar. 


The theatre will be situated on a little hill 


re ithe im 


It is planned in Renaissance 
style and will hold 1,500 people. 


—Although Berlin is now one of the principal 


operatic centres of the Continent, the local 


music lovers 
seem by no means satisfied with the performances oftered 
them, particularly as to the recent revival of *‘ Die Meister 
singer.’” The Central Theatre is now being pulled down, 
and it will probably be converted into a li rht opera house 


Mr. Gardini’s Italian troupe has also left the Kroll Theatre, 
head of which 
Many Wagner 


ers of Berlin are, however, agitating for the est 


which is now occupied by a company at the 
are Mrs. Sembrich and the tenor Mr. Gotz. lov- 
iblishment 
ot 


them seem to be willing to put down a good deal of money 


and, as some 


of a new theatre on the lines of Bayreuth ; 


in the venture, the thing will probably come off. t is pro 


posed that the house itself and the repertory pl: 
as nearly as possible, approach. that settled by 


ayed shall, 
Wagner 
himself for Bayreuth, and the direction of the venture. 
which will start in 1892, is to be entrusted to Dr. Hans von 
Bulow, Mr. Neumann and Mr. H. Wolff, concert agent, of 
Berlin. 
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THko, THOMAS ORCHESTRA, 
The J nas, Conductor of Orchestral and Choral Concerts. 
I rus of nearly 300 voices comprises the Detroit Musical Society, 
F.A rector, and the Euterpe Club, Detroit, Edward T. Remick, 
C. J. Whitney & ¢ have generously donated the use of the Detroit 
(pera House 
Far & Votey have built the large concert organ and placed it in 
Ly t Opera House, at their own expense, for this occasion 
Tuesday, July 1. 
" Meetir f the board of vice-presidents in the parlors of the 
Ru ell House 
Morning session, Detroit Opera House. Opening Exercises. 
Addre f welcome—James B. Angell, LL.D., Pres. Uni 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
President's address Albert Ross Parsons, New York 
secretary's report—H. S. Perkins, Chicago, Ill 
Appointment of committees 
“ ( hamber concert 
Ensemble music of American compositions 
} \ Calixa Lavallée Boston, Mass. 
| Miss Kate H. Jacobs.. Detroit, Mich 
{ Ernest R. Kroeger St. Louis, Mo 
Miss Jessie Corlette Detroit, Mich. 
} Charles Heydler Cleveland, Ohio 
Wm. Yunck -Ast Violin 
D Ph ic Club L. F. Schultz 2d Violin 
. Walter Voigtlander. Viola 
Arthur Metzdorff Violoncello 
Chas. B, Stevens Tenor 
’ Male Quartet A. F. Dierkes Tenor 
E. C. Crane .Baritone 
Chas. Puddefoot Basso 
Mrs. J. D. Mehan Detroit, Mich 
PROGRAM, 
Orga Sonata in D major (MS.) W. W. Gilchrist 
Intre } n, allegro, andante, maestoso, fugue. 
J. C, Batchelder, Detroit, Mich 
\ ** Not Lost, but Gone Before”’ Harry Rowe Shelley 
S Love's Philosophy ules Jordan 
/ Go, Lovely Rose Arthur Foote 
Miss Corlette 
pia ind ‘cello (MS) Calixa Lavallée 
4 ypassionata, Scher Romanza. Presto a la tarantelle 
Mr. Lavallée, Mr. Heydler 
( Le Papillion” (* The Butterfly "’)..Calixa Lavallée 
.y impromptu in G minor Arthur Foote 
{ Etude de Concert, op. 36 E. A. MacDowell 
iss Jacobs 
Cn On the Sea Dudley Buck 
Men lelssohn Male Quartet } 
0 et, for piano, violins, viola and ‘cello (MS.) E. R. Kroeger 
\ ro energico, intermezzo, lento e sostenuto, alla tarantella, 
Mr. Kroeger and Philharmonic Club 
(Miller Piano used.) 
@ Afternoon Session, Detroit Opera House Church Music Re- 
tal, under the direction of S. B. Whitney, Boston, Mass 
Authorized by the Church Music Committee.) 
! I HOR F MIXED VOICE 
C. B. Stevens, Director 
Mrs. Ida Norton, Mrs, F. C. Schultz, Mrs. Fred. A. Robinson, 
Miss Jean Forsytt 
Mrs, Chas. Wrigat, Mrs. E. T. Tripler, Miss Emily Gilmore, 
Miss M. Welz 
es Vaugha Charles W. Lokie, Charles, B. Stevens, A. F 
Dierkes 
E. ¢ Crane, Chas, Puddetoot, Frederick Fayram, Frank 1 
Lodge 
1 HURCH CHOI 
1. ¢ tatchelder, Organist 
Harrison B. Wright, Choir Master 
Geo, R. Dyer, Fred. G. Dyer, Jas. Belford, John 
Harris, Nelson Thompson, David Holmes, Harvey Winckler, 
Mork Dumas, Rex Clark, Bert Diegle, Robert Harris, 
Wade Parsons, Fred. Beatty, Chas, Greedus, Sollace 
( ige, Walstein Failing, Lewis Guest, Frank Purdy, Geo 
Vickery, Willie Johnston, Geo, Lord, Wilson Jackson, Star 
key inford, Geo, Johnston 
J. Purdy, W K. Ellerton, Fred. Winckler, 
Hiran ackson, Ross Hollister, Geo. Ketchum, Frank G 
Curtis, 8. Wells, H. E. Palmer, J. W. Scofield, N. R. Jose, 
FF. A, Reilly, H. E. Beadle, J. J. Smith, Albert Peters. 
0 \ iry S. B, Whitney 
I " hymt Phe Son of God goes forth to 
\ S. B. Whitney 
St. Paul's Choir 
I cle 1of Psal Antiphonal Chant Trinity Psalter 
Paul's Choir 
i A ‘ Praise e Lord ? J. C. D. Parker 
Mixed Choir 
Exce ( Berthold Tours 
St. Paul's Choir, 
6. 3 rhe King of yve my Shepherd is Gounod 
fe D G Knox 
Mixed Choir 
G Calkins 
St. Paul's Choir 
\ la \ 4 Stainer 
Mixed Choir and St. Paul's Choir 
Ay P rhe I » exalted West 
St Paul's ¢ hoir 
H Nearer, my God, to Thee Sullivan 
| ‘ 1 y \ Hail the Power of Jesus 
Niamme S. B. Whitney 
x r il by Emil Liebling, Chicago, IIL. 
\ 1 Mrs. 8. L. Rouse, mezzo soprano, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
" pat Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio, 
PROGRAM. 
I EK minor E, A. MacDowell 
ita, OF Grieg 
Mr. Liebling 
Love's Philosophy "’ Arthur Foote 
Persian Love Sony .R. de Koven 
/ ] k My Heart Wilson G, Smith 
Mrs, Rouse 
I ze, op. 2 Gernsheim 
Mazurka Karganoff 
spring Sor Neupert 
‘ e Norwegienng Wilson G, Smith 
and Pol sise de Concert Tchytte 
Mr. Liebling 
Hallet & Davis piano used.) 
* General Reception, Philharmonic Hall 
Wednesday, July 
4 Morr Session, Detroit Opera House 
H. C. Macdougall, Providence, R. 1. 
I « March and Hymn of Seraphs Guilmant 
| eonBACH J.S. Bach 
. *} ys— Piano Department 
James H. Howe, Greencastle, Ind.; Charles H. Jarvis, Phila- 
elphia, Pa.; Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Chicago, II. 
*] presented throughout the meeting are intended to givea 
el ce review of the progress made in the various departments 
er t er with the probable developments of the future. 






Official Program Fourteenth Annual Meeting, 


Detroit, Mich. 


























Mass. 
Vocalist, Mrs. Jessie Bowren Caldwell, Covington, Ky.; accom- 
panist, W. L. Blumenschein, Dayton, Ohio, 


PROGRAM. 


Chopin 


1 Sonata, op. 35, B flat minor. 
Presto. 


Introduction and allegro. Scherzo. Marche funébre. 
Mr. Perry. 
** Messiah’ 


Mrs. Caldwell. 


2. Aria, ** Rejoice Greatly,” Handel 
(a. Der Erlkbnig Schubert-Liszt 

3. <4. Portrait No. 22, from the Kammenoi-Ostrow Album | Beditinesslin 
(c. Staccato Etude \ 

Mr. Perry. 

More Royal Great,” from ** Queen 


4. Aria, ** Although Obscure, 
.Gounod 


of Sheba’ 
Mrs. Caldwell. 


(a. Tarantelle, A minor Fred. D. Morey 
5. <4. Die Lorelei .E. B. Perry 
Polonaise Heroique Ferdinand Dewey 
Mr. Perry. 
(Knabe Piano used.) 
8.00 ep. M.—Detroit Rink—Orchestral and Choral Concert of American 
Compositions, 
Theodore Thomas . Conductor. 
Pianist, E. A. MacDowell "Boston, Mass. 
Miss Jessie C orlette. Detroit, Mich. 
Vocalists Miss Agnes Vogel . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Harry Whittemore . Bay City, Mich. 


PROGRAM. 


Address by His Excellency Cyrus G, Luce.. ..Governor of Michigan, 


‘Thou, child, shall be called the Prophet of the Highest, for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways ; 
salvation unto His people by the remission of their sins. 


Soprano Solo and Chorus. 
“Through the tender mercy of our God, whereby the dayspring from 
on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death ; to guide our feet in the way of peace. 


Sanctus 


Lord God of Sabaoth. The Heaven and earth are 


“Holy! Holy! Holy! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the 


full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the highest! 


name of Lord, Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the 
highest ! ; 
Soloist, Miss Corlette. 
2. Second concerto in D minor for piano and orchestra, 
op. 2 A. MacDowell 


Poco piu mosso, Presto, giocoso. Largo, 
molto allegro. 
Mr. MacDowell. 
** An Island Fantasy,”’ for orchestra, op. 44 (MS.) 
The subject of this symphonic poem was suggested by 
summer days by the seaside, amid the varied scenes of 
and sunshine alternating with ocean surge and storm. 


Larghetto calmato, 


John K, Paine 
the memory of 
ocean life—calm 


3. 


4. Love Song, for soprano solo and orchestra (MS.). Ad. M. Foerster 
Soloist, Miss Vogel. 
5. Second Suite, in D major, for string orchestra, op, 21 

(MS.).. er re Riwen eee .Arthur Foote 

Prelude. Intermezzo. Air. Gavotte. 

6. Selections from Oratorio ** Jerusalem,’ for soprano 
solo, chorusand orchestra ‘ Hugh A. Clarke 

Solo—Isaiah Ixii, verses 6, 7 and 11. 

Ihave set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never 


hold their peace day nor night: ye that make mention of the Lord, keep not 
silence, and give Him no rest till He establish, and till He make Je rusalem a 
praise inthe earth. The Lord Himself hath proclaimed unto the enc of 
the world, Say to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy salvation 
cometh 


ye 
Chorus—Isaiah lii, verses 1 and 2. 

put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful gar- 

the holy city. Shake thyself from the dust; arise, 

loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, O 


Awake, awake ; 
ments, O Jerusalem, 
and sit down, O Jerusalem : 
captive daughter of Zion. 
Soloist, Mrs. Whittemore. 
(Chickering Piano used.) 





Thursday, July 3. 


9:15 a. M_—Morning session, Detroit Opera House. 
Organ solo, Harrison M. Wild, a Til, 
. Grand gh ip ° , > > 
’ Communion, op. 4, No. 1 
Introduction and fugue " 


9:30 A, M, 


...Eugene Gigout 
Ed. Batiste 
op. 70 Alex. Guilmant 
a, Ss, organ department. 
A. ptaaley Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
) J. Frank Donahoe, Boston, 
Essays, omposition Department. 
Frederic ee Chicago, Ill.; Johann H. Beck, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. L. Capen, Boston, Mass, 
Chamber Concert, Ensemble music of American composi- 
tions. 
Pianists, 


cago, 


Sumner Salter, New York, 
Mass. 


10:30 A. M. 


11:30 A. M. 
Arthur Footie, Boston, Mass.; Adolph _Koelling, Chi- 
Violinist, J. H. Rosewaid, San Francisco, Cal. 
Vocalists, Mrs, Chas. Wright, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Julie 
Rosewald, San Francisco, Cal.; the Detroit Philharmonic 
Club, Detroit, Mich. Accompanist, Emilio Agramonte, 
New York. 


PROGRAM, 


1» * 
Presto. 


1. Quartet in A minor (MS.).. Arens 


Allegro energico. Adagio. Menuetto (graziosa). 


11:30 a. M.—Piano recital “A noe Waller, Louisville, Ky 
Vocalist, Miss Annie $. Wilson, Detroit, Mich. ; accompanist, 
James H. Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
PROGRAM. 
(a. Fantasie, in F minor .Chopin 
1. 4. Sermon to the Birds: 7 eT Liszt | 
(c. Tarantelle—Venezia e Napoli . | — 
Mr. Waller. 

a Told White Roses" Wilson G. Smith 
iit 1%. ‘Love’ ..Calixa Lavallée 
oo er? tn, Me See Sener tate t. A. MacDowell 

Lad. **When Love is Done” .James H. Rogers 
Miss Wilson. 
a. Sonata, op. 31, No. 3 . Beethoven 
3 4, Impromptu Waller 
: c. Trot de Cavalerie .. Rubinstein 
d@. * Walkiiren Ritt” Wagner-Tausig 
Mr. Waller. 
(Miller Piano used. 
2:15 rp. m.—Afternoon Session, Detroit Opera Siouee. 
Organ solo—A. A. Stanley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ha. Passacaglia in B flat Frescobaldi 
(4, Fugue in D major. Guilmant 
2:30 yp. m.—Essays—Theory Department. 
John S. Van Cleve, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 
Robert Bonner, Providence, R. I. 
3:45 vp. M.—Report of Committee on Nominations. 
4:00 », m.—Piano recital and lecture, by Edward Baxter Perry, Boston, 


Response by Albert Ross Parsons, President of the Music Teachers’ Na 
tional Association. | 
1. Anthem, for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra H. S. Cutler 
LUKE I, VERSES 76, 77, 78, 79. 
Cuorus., 


to give knowledge of 











| 2:15 p. m.--Afternoon session, Detroit bes House. 

SR SOED ic tres a ycere ys caveae ken ...J. Frank Donahoe, Boston, Mass. 
| (a. “Morceau de Concert, voi 24, prelude, theme 

Organ solo....-, variations and finale.............-....++ Alex. Guilmant 
| RS 3 “Sey: EPs Cowie t. Silas 
| 2:30 ». m.—Vocal Department. 

| Edmund J. Myer, New York. 

} Emilio Belari, New York. 

| Jules Jordan, Providence, R. I. 

3:30 p. M.—Vocal recital—Vocalists, Mrs. Ida Norton, Detroit, Mich.; 
| Jules Jordan, Providence, R. I. Pianist, Julius V. Seyler, 
| Detroit, Mich. Rocampaicts, Arthur Foote, Boston, Mass.: 
| Robert Bonner, Providence, 

} PROGRAM. 

| fa. ‘“* My Love's Jewels” .C. F. Dennée 

| ee 13: wi “SO erro .... J. H. Hahn 
ett . “abe “ Longing ”’ (MS.) cdbcuassdete James H. Rogers 
\d. “I’ve Found a Perfect Happiness’ *'(MS.). ..Clayton Johns 

Mrs. Norton. 
fa. Miniature in C maler (MS.) Thos, H.C ‘hil, ers 
l2 Ptanoeslo ) 6. Berceuse, op. 1. No. srcrccce ses chon BB EMRE 

7 S0t0-+* \ ¢ Mazurka Caprice, op. o" No. 2 (MS.). J. 1H. Hahn 

(d. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. Oo sacas o sv skeet 
Mr. Seyler. 
‘“* The Fair Margelone,” op. 88...........-00000+. | 
| a. ‘*Ho! Broadsword and Spear Li Ss aa ae 
} 4 ** Are They Sorrow, Are They Pleasure’’ (No. 3.).. } . Brahms 


* Rest Thee in Shadow " (No. 9.) ...... 

ld. *O, Joy Without a oe (No, 6) 
Mr. Jordan. 

a. ** Ojala, Would She Carry Me?” 
4. “ How Li seed Dear Love, Will You Remember ?’ 
4. + (MS.) ; 
oe Phyllis, th 
* Ring Out, W iid. Bells 


.Arthur Foote 


C. Mackenzie 
Gounod , 


A. 





Mrs. Norton. 
Election of Officers. 
. M.—Detroit Rink. 
Orchestral and Choral Concert of American Compositions, 
Theodore Thomas, Conductor 


Pianist, Mrs. Louis Maas, Boston, Mass. Vocalists, Mrs. B. 
L. Rouse, mezzo-soprano, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. F. C. 
Schultz, soprano, eet, Mich.; Mr. W. J. Lavin, tenor, 


Detroit, Mich., Mr. E. C. Crane, baritone, Detroit, Mich. 
P hac 
Ballad for solos, chorus and orchestra....Max Vogrich 
Mrs. Rouse, Mrs. Schultz, Mr. Lavin and Mr. Crane. 
In C minor, op. 12, for piano and orchestra Louis Maas 
Allegro maestoso, Intermezzo, andante. Presto. 
Mrs. Maas. 
For string orchestra, op. 15 (MS.).. , .Henry Schoenefeld 
March Fantastico (allegro vivace). Laendler (alle- 
Rondo (allegro con spirito). 
“Remember Now 
. Frederic 


1, ** The Diver” 
Soloists, 
2. Concerto 


3. Suite 
Allegretto grazioso, 

gretto moderato). 
4. Recit. and aria—for tenor with orchestra, 


Thy Creator "’ (MS.).. H, 


ae heeey Pease 
Mr. Lavin. 
.E pisodes For orchestra (MS.).. 
{ No 1, Scéne Orientale. 
4 No. 2, Intermezzo and trio. 
( No. 3, Introduction and fugue. 
6. Symphony The Prodigal Son”’ (MS.). R 
Allegro moderato, maestoso, Adagio, andante, 
non troppo. 
(Miller Piano used.) 


Arthur Bird 


. G, Pratt 
Finale iene ma 





Friday, July 4. 
Mersing # session, Detroit ae ra House. 
; ea Sumner Salter, New York 
Sonate Pontificale............ Lemmens 
Allegro moderato, Adagio. Marche pontificale. F ug i—Fanfare. 
10:00 a, m.—Essays—The Relation of State and National Associations, 
N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Charles W. Landon, Claverack, N. Y. 
Johannes Wolfram, Canton, Ohio. 
Concert of miscellaneous compositions, 
The Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
Vocalists, Miss Jennie M. Stoddard, 
| Campbell, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Miller, Piqua, Ohio; Miss Laura 
Accompanists, Emilio Agramonte, 
Remick, Detroit, Mich. 
PROGRAM. 


1. Quartet in G major, op. 18, No. 2 
Allegro. Adagio cantabile. 


| 9:45 a. M. 
Organ solo 





11:00 a. M. 


Mich.; Francis 
Pianists, Miss Marie 
Schaefer, Piqua, Ohno. 
New York; Edward T, 


Detroit, 


, . Beethoven 
Scherzo (alles gro). Allegro molto 
quasi presto, 
Philharmonic Club. 
‘* The Sands 0’ Dee”’ 
* How Shall I Sing to My Fair One?” 


.E wef Bruce Roelofson 


2. Songs. 4 . Whitney Coombs 


* Dreamland Ferry’ ‘Eaward I. Remick 
Miss Stoddard. 
| 3. Toccata for two pianos ‘ dea Schumann 
| Miss Miller and Miss Schafer 
| (a. Martie” ..cccvessses err a ae N. Soy erd 
4. Songs. 5 f * The Violet ” .Helen Hood 


. “King Death”’ od G. W. Chadwick 
Mr. Campbell. 


Gurlitt 
Mendelssohn 


\a. Intermezzo 
1 6. Scherzo 


5 


Philharmonic Club. 

(Knabe piano used.) 

Detroit Rink. 

Orchestral matinée of miscellaneous compositions, 
Theodore Thomas ; 


2:00 Pp. M. 


Conductor 


Pianist, Constantin Ste rnberg Atlanta, Ga. 
Vocalist, Miss Anne Carpenter New York 
PROGRAM. 
1, Fugue in A minor.. . Bach 


Adapted for string ¢ orchestra by Josef Helmesberger. 
Beethoven 


2. Symphony No, 5, C minor, op. 67... 
Allegro con brio, Andante con m« D0. Aliegro Finale. 

3. Concerto in A minor, op. 54...... : s . Schumann 
Allegro affettuoso, Intermezzo (Andantino grazioso) Finale Allegro 
vivace, 

Mr. Sternberg. 

INTERMISSION, 

4, Concert overture, ‘* Melusine”’ . Mendelssohn 
5. Aria, * Ist es denn Wanr?”’ ; . Rubinstein 
Miss C arper nter 
6. Symphonic variations, op. 7% ... é . Dvorak 
7. Overture, ‘‘ Tannhiiuser”’........ . Wagner 
(Knabe Piano used.) 

4:00 p. m.—Detroit Opera House. 
Treasurer's report 
Secretary's report. 
Committees’ report. 
Unfinished business. 
8:00 p. m.—Detroit Rink. ss 
Orchestral and choral concert of American compositions. 
(The concerto excepted.) 
Theodore Thomas, Conductor, 
Pianist, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield, Zeisler, Chicago, Ill. Vocal- 


ists, Miss Jens Fonyth, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Jules Jordan, 


Providence, 


" PROGRAM. 
1. Auditorium festival ode, for tenor, chorus and or- 
GMs p00 vathetceauns panetsasepnenesanesen Frederic Grant Gleason 
Soloist, Mr. Jordan. é ; 
, Concerto in F minor. ......ccccccscrcencee seccnasesecees .Chopin 
Maestoso.  Larghetto. Allegro Vivace. 
rs. Zeisler. 
3. ‘* Lovely Rosabelle,”’ ballad ‘for soprano, tenor, cnais 
SR GUO. 6.6.0.5 haa diceins Séscncscobesceussvonseds G. W. Chadwick 
Soloists, Miss Forsyth nd Mr. Jordan. 








Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
a.**Ah! 'Tisa Dream”’ 
Songs... ¢ * Break, Break, Break” 
* Autumnal Gale’ 
Mrs. Wright. 
3. Quintet, for piano, violins, viola and ‘cello... 
“Allegro, sostenuto. Andante cant&bile. Allegretto. 
Mr. Foote and Philharmonic Club. 
, Prayer 
Timbre d'argent .. 
Mrs. Rosewald. 
(Violin obligato by Mr. Rosewald.) 
. Quartet in C minor, op, 1, for piano, violin, viola and 
‘cello 
Allegro energico, 


. Hawley 
LALR. aan A 
.Grieg 


...G, W, Chadwick 
Allegro energico, 





Durant 


4. Vocal .. Saint-Saéns 





. Adolph Koelling 
Allegro 


Allegretto scherzando. Andante con moto. 
. , moderato. - 
Mr. Koelling and Philharmonic Club. 








(Chickering and Hallet & Davis Pianos used.) 


4, Concert overture.... vas Arthur Whiting 
5. Reverie Pastorale, for flute, oboe, two horns and string 
instruments. ... 
Aubade (andante). 
la forét (adagio). 

6. Symphonic scherzo......... 

7. American national air, “Star Spangled Banner ’ 
For a chorus and orchestra. 

(Steinway Piano used.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION. 
PHILHARMONIC HALL. 


rograms in this department have been arranged and are given 
he direction of Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Director of Music in De- 





aay .Carl Busch 
Prés du ruisseau (con moto). Un soir d’ été dans 
Danse ronde (vivace). 

..J. H. Beck 





The 


under t 


troit Public Schools, at the solicitation and by authority of the program 
committee, 
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Thursday, July 3—10 A. M, 


Chorus, ‘* To Thee, O Country !”’ ie . Eichberg 
‘Class from Everett School, Detroit. 
“Our Duty as an Association of Public School Music 
Dr, Luther Whiting Mason, Boston, Mass. 
Musical Education for the Masses.’ 
W. F. Heath, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
* Angels ever bright and fair"’ i ao 
Master Cyril Roderic Tyler, 
Soprano soloist Grace Church Vested Choir, Detroit. 
Tonic Sol fa as an Expression of the ne a! of Music.” 
Theodore F. Seward, East Orange, N. 
“ Lightly My —. Minard 
Class from Detroit Schools, 


Essay, Teachers.” 
Essay, “* 
Aria, Hindel 
Essay, * 


Chorus, 


Friday, July 4—10 A. M. 
* Here I Come Creeping ”’ 

‘lass from E verett Sc hool 
Success Pertaining to Musical Instruction in Public 


Chorus, Veazie 

Essay, ‘* Ele ments of 
Sc ‘hools.’ 

Benjamin Jepson, New Haven, Conn 

recitative and aria, ‘*‘ Spirito Gentil,”’ from ‘* La Fa-} 

‘ 


Vocal, ” Donizetti | 
vorita 
Maste r Cc yril Roderic Tyler. 
‘The Foot Traveler 
Class from Detroit Sc hools. 
Instruc soe in our Public Schools 
M. Bach, Milwaukee, Wis 


Chorus, * Abt 


Essay, ‘* Music 
Solo, selected. 
W.H Lieb, Mo. 

Music in MS a Schools.’ 
. Emilie Wakefield, 


Kansas City, 
Essay, ‘* 


Titusville, Pa. 


These essays will be followed with discussions, led by Dr. Field, S. L 
Houghton, F. H. Pease, W Leib and others 
Phe children’s choruses will be accompanied t 


under the direction of William Luderer. 


me H. Hahn. 
FE affords Tue Musicau Courier great pleasure 
of Mr. J. 


to present to its numerous readers an excellent likeness 
ot 


Ii. Hahn, the the 
the Music Teachers’ Association, 
sing musician, 
My acquaintance with Mr. 


»y a juvenile orchestr 


chairman of executive com 


mittee National a ster- 


in the « and a gentle- 
Hahn dates back to the 


Indianapolis meeting, and as I found him then I still find 


an ardent worker ause 


man. 
coat 


always taking off his 


the 


warm hearted, impulsive, 
for 


him 


and ‘pitching in,’”’ a fanatic divine art and right 


royal fellow. 
will be cor- 


I speak by the card, and I fancy what I write 


roborated by his numerous friends and admirers. 

A few biographical details of the man who has contributed 
so much to make the Detroit meeting a success will not be 
amiss. 

St. 
the first 


prodigy, 


Philadelphia forty-two years ago 
last. While 
the 


Hahn was born in 
of 


he 


day December not an infantile 


“ars of 
of the 


yet began to play piano at five ye 


age, giving even thus early unmistakable evidence 


| deter Musiker, 


| teacher, 





possession of unusual talent. His progress was such that 


he played in public when seven years of age, and when | 


fourteen years old he was thoroughly versed in the piano 


| with 


music in vogue at that time, and played well—as playing 
in those days—the compositions of Gottschalk, 

Thalberg, Prudent, &c., devoting 
ime to conscientious study, with frequent public 


went 
Mason, Osborne, Goria, 
his entire t 
appearances intervening. 

Mr. Hahn’s first insight into classical music was obtained 
at the hands of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, that 
teacher, man fresh from studies 
abroad, was beginning to earn the enviable reputation he 


when 


a young his musical 
now wears so gracefully. 

When eighteen years of age Mr. Hahn was tendered and 
accepted the direction of the musical department of the fe- 
Mich., and so did he 
his new charge that in a short time it the 
He afterward went abroad, 


male seminary at Coldwater, well 


handle became 
chief feature of the 
and at Leipsic he continued his studies under the super 


F. Richter and Louis 


institution. 


vision of such noted pedagogues as E. 


Plaidy, where as a systematic, painstaking and intellectual 


pupil he laid solid and well an ultra-classical and conserva 


tive foundation as a musician, which has proved an ad 


balance wheel for his exceptional disposition, 


at 
characterized Mr. 


mirable 


which is once stirring and progressive. Professor 


Richter Hahn as ‘‘Ein durchaus gebil- 


’? and.Professor Plaidy expressed himself in 
even warmer terms of commendation. 

Unquestionably the talent paramount in the composition 
of the subject of this sketch is that of teacher. A rigid 
disciplinarian, he is also patient, conscientious and careful. 
has the faculty 
Hence the remarkable 
of Music, 


conducted strictly on 


He not only demands but he of bringing 


out the best there is in his pupils. 


progress of the Detroit Conservatory which he 


first established in 1874, and which, 


its merits as an educational institution, has advanced in 


public favor until to-day it has upward of twenty-two 


teachers and seven hundred pupils. 
the 
front, heart and soul of music and its various enterprises 
and 


During past sixteen years he has been the head and 


in his locality, and to enumerate his musical success 


achievements during that time would well nigh comprehend 
the art in Detroit and Michigan. 


The 


history of the 
patent and merited success of such a musician and 
based as it is upon a conscientious and enthusias 
e to a well defined principle of giving and re- 
of the 
gentleman an exceptionally valuable factor in the growth 


of 


adheren 
quiring the very best to be found in music, makes 
music in this country. 


While 


great 


to the 


accord 


yielding to no one in his rigid adherence 


he is nevertheless thoroughly in 


of the 


classicists, 


the progressive tendency times. So long 


ago as 1884 he gave an entire program of compositions by 
Jean Louis Nicode, in which was presented for the first time 
including 


in this country a number of Nicode’s finest works, 


the sonata for piano and ’cello, op. 25, and the romanza for 
violin and piano, op. 14. 
He 


and 


an music, 
in Amer 
it | 


is one of the foremost champions of Ameri 


has demonstrated most loyally his interest 


ican composers and their works by requiring that ist 


appe 


Conser\ 


American composition shall weekly 
of the Detroit 


achievements 


one ir upon every 


Among his most 


and wl 


program atory. 


notable in this direction 1ich stand 


the complete 
and 


are rrams ot 


May, 


forth prominently as models 


A. MacDowell 


pro 
pl 


works by E. in 1888, Arthur Foote 
in 1889. 

pupils of Richard Burmeister at Bal 
Tue New York 


prese nted by 


A program given by 
timore and published in a recent number of 
MUSICAI of 
pupils of J. H as far back 
ot 


COURIER estive one 
Hahn, 


It is reproduced here 


is quite sug 
of Detroit, 


is June 9, 1876. 


as a matter historical interest: 


Concerto in C minor Mozart 


First movement, with cadenza, by J. H. Hahn 


Concerto in G minor, op. 25 





Second and thir« 
19 


ond and third m« 


Concerto in F minor, op Ben 


yeC vements 
Rondo Brillante, Mendelssohn 


Concerto in ( 


op. 29 
minor, op. 185 Rafi 
Second and third m ments 


all 


publication of the 


ove 


uintet ompaniment, 


The 
the 


numbers were given with q 


and pro lemonstrates 


best instructive 


simple oI 
times of the t n piano 


that the pioneer 

playing in Detroit belong to the distant pas 
JAMI 

decided 

of a 

The 


until 


——At Cracow a curious case has been 


an extremely practical manner. Czibulka, ¢ 


ompose! 


gavot, sued a rival composer for pirating his melody 


sea about the matte! 


judges seemed hopelessly at 
to 


pe 


I 
This settled the 


Czibulka had the happy idea to be allowed rmission 


play the two tunes on the violin. matter 


and Czibulka gained the day. 


-The 
the 


number of musical publications 
onsider% 
The 
number of new publications fell from 7,169 in 1888 to 6,650 
The atest falling off dep 
instrumental music, it was per 
the 2] 


in 


many for year 1889 exhibits a rather « 


crease as compared with the preceding yea total 


in 1889. gre was in the irtment of 


where about 12 


vocal music was under 


literature of 


of 60, 


diminution in 
the 


an increa 


music, books, periodical 


was se the numbers being 
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A New Study in Wagner. 
HROUGH the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Ne 


nt of the 


w York and London, Mr. Albert Ross Parsons, presi- 
Musi 


eminent thinker, has published ‘*Parsifal: the Finding 


Teachers’ National Association, pianist 


f Christ through Art, or Richard Wagner as Theologian.’’ 
Che book, amplified with appendices, was in substance de- 
ered in lecture form, May 19, 1889, at All Souls’ Episcopal 
( in this city 
The title page of the volume bears a most significant 
ition from the collected writings of Richard Wagner : 
Phe God revealed to us by Jesus—this God who never can 
revealed iin, because then and for the first time he 
is revealed to mankind.”’ 
rhis is the keynote to the volume. 
rhe author of this study appreciates thoroughly the false 


Richard Wagner is placed not alone by his 


but likewise by his friends, a light far from being 
le one I do not refer now to the musical genius of 
nor yet to his dramatic writings, but to his ethics. 
Accused on the one hand of absorbing all that was bane- 
ful in Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and on the other of 
to sensual appetites in his tone creations, many 
naturally amazed at the new Wagner Mr. Parsons 
esents us with, although it 1s a Wagner accessible to all of 

hi ollected writings. 
| preface Mr. Parsons considers how Wagner came 
tow Parsifal ’’ and while admitting the traces of Bud- 
the work, still sees Christianity dominating the 
ind ibordinating the Light of the World to the 

! f Asia 

Vr. Parsons thinks that Wagner’s avowed hatred to Juda 


m, his horror of the bloodthirsty tribal Jehovah, have led 


to imagine that he was not a believer in the 


The book I warmly recommend to lovers of music in 
general and admirers of Richard Wagner in particular. 
It is forcible, sincere, reverent, and to many cannot fail 
to be convincing. James G. HUNEKER. 
June 


2. 





PERSONALS. 


> —— 


VoGL’s ANNIVERSARY.—Heinrich Vogl, the Wagner 
from at the 


celebrate 


tenor, well remembered here last season 
Metropolitan Opera House, will on November 5 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his artistic début and con- 


nection with the Munich Court Opera House. 


MATERNA’S SUCCESSOR.—Mrs. Sthamer-Andriessen, 
of the Leipsic Theatre, has just been engaged for the 


Vienna Court Opera House as successor to Amalia 


Friedrich-Materna, who retires at the close of the present 
Mrs. Sthamer-Andriessen the 


handsome women on the stage ; she can, however, hardly 


season. is one of most 
be called as great an artist and dramatic singer as was the 


lady whom she is to replace. 


WENHAM SMITH.—Mr. Charles Wenham Smith, or- 
ganist of Temple B’Nai Jeshurun, Newark, N. J.,and St. James’ 
Roman Catholic Church, James-st., New York, will leave 
for England on the Umbria on July 5. His vacation will be 
chiefly spent in London, and among his many friends who 
will be glad to see him will without doubt be his old time col- 
league, Meyer Lutz, the conductor of the Gaiety orchestra. 

A NEW SINGING TEACHER. — Mrs. Melitta Otto- 
Alvsleben, formerly court opera singer at the Dresden 





Royal Opera, has become first vocal teacher at the con- 
servatory of the Saxonian capital. 

3AERMANN’S VACATION.—Prof. Carl Baermann, who 
stands at the head of Boston’s magnificent list of pianists 
and teachers, takes a much needed rest and well earned 
vacation, leaving for Europe on the Lahn on Wednesday of 
this week. Professor Baermann, accompanied by his amia- 
ble wife, will visit Munich, where his mother is living, and 
will spend the greater portion of the summer at Kochel in 
the Bavarian Highlands. He intends to return onthe Lahn, 


leaving Bremen on September 17, and will resume his 
onerous duties by the beginning of October. © 
Miss MALTEN DECORATED.—Therese Malten, the 


great prima donna of the Dresden Court Opera House, has 
been decorated by the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg with the 
highest class of the Order of Merit for art and science. 


GENERAL SICKLES’ ADVICE TO CAMPANINI.—General 
Sickles takes many of his meals at Martinelli’s on Fifth- 
ave., and while at lunch recently Campanini met the 
general and told him that he would regain his voice through 
the assistance of a physician who had been treating him 
‘*Don’t you believe it,” said the 
general, ‘‘it cannot be done. 


with that end in view. 
You have reached that age 
The best 
thing you can do is to give singing lessons, which will be- 


when the voice naturally goes into decadence. 
come a source of wealth to you. And don’t give them here 
in New York, for the thing is overdone here. Go to Chicago 
and, as a singing teacher, you will have more to do than 
you can attend to.” 
it. 


The general seems to know all about 


WHOM HE MeEt.—Blumenberg, the violoncellist,who 
has been playing in London, has just returned. During his 
short sojourn in the English metropolis he met the follow- 
ing celebrities: Hans Richter, Frederic Cowen, Jacques 
Blumenthal, Moritz Moszkowski, Teresa Carreno, Belle Cole, 
Alice Shaw, Kate Percy Douglas, Zelie de Lussan, Mrs. 
Fursch-Madi, Isidora Martinez-King, Henry Mapleson, Pru- 
ette, Broderick and many others. Blumenberg’s success 
was very flattering, and he has arranged for a large num- 
ber of concerts for next season in London. 

DEATH OF AN ACCOMPLISHED AMATEUR.—Charles T. 
Hall, a well-known business man and an accomplished 
amateur violinist, died in Binghamton on Wednesday, 
June 18, aged forty years. He was born in Chenango and 
entered business life with a mercantile firm at Binghamton. 
He was afterward for several years engaged with the Che- 
mung Canal Bank at Elmira. He was compelled to give up 
a business career by failing health. From boyhood he had 
manifested remarkable talent as a violinist, and he went to 
Boston, and afterward to Berlin, Germany, and for four years 
pursued a course of study under distinguished instructors. 
On his return home he won high recognition in amateur 
circles as an artist, but he modestly refrained from seeking 
professional honors. He brought from abroad a Stradiva- 
rius violin, for which he paid $3,500. He is survived by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hall, of Chenango, and by a 
sister, Mrs. Thomas Parker, of Binghamton. 

JOSEF KASPAR LEAVES FOR EUROPE.—Mr. Josef Kas- 
par, of Washington, the conductor of the Wilhelmj Club of 
that city, and a violinist of more than usual merit, leaves 
for Europe on June 28, to be gone during the summer. 
PATTI'S HEALTH.—The indisposition of Adelina 
Patti has given rise to exaggerated reports of her health, 





central truths of Christianity ; but certainly the 
of evidence which our author has collated is rather 
wildering to anyone who adheres to the idea of the great 
ist infidelity 
Mr. Parsons starts very definitely by asserting that there 
thical tendency in Wagner’s works, and not an ethi 
tendency that is a mere artistic calculation of stage 
{ 
! u le ematism Wagener abhorred. He ever pas 
itely sought the underlying spirit and spurned the let 
th law 
innot well be denied, after reading Mr. Parsons’ more 
thar esting volume, that Wagner, if not a practical 
u man, was a profound thinker on Christianity. Wag- 
yu ot help recognizing, and perhaps perforce ac- 
the incalculable benefits Christianity as a 
has conferred on mankind. He, too, seriously 
i the attitude of physical science toward things 
piritual plane, an attitude now perhaps less marked 
decade of the century than twenty-five years, when, 
i by victory, science asserted the eternal supremacy 
f matter All that is changed now. Matter and spirit are 
ertible terms, and we are, I hope, on the threshold of 
1 era of sweetness and light, when science and religion 
icknowledge their mutual indebtedness and the war- 
ed will cease. Wagner’s paganism was his 
na of formal beauty; but he ever recognized 
ity, for what else do his music dramas reveal 
ind final purification of erring human na- 
Wagner’s appreciation and admiration 
r of Jesus are remarkable in view of the fact 
t been led to believe just the reverse by critics 
cted this side of his nature. 
| fou r of the Christian religion was not wise, he 
lo believe in him isto imitate him and to seek 
thus Richard Wa rner. 
t attempt t uote the many excerpts Mr. Parsons 
lected as strong evidences of his original 
t W ner W Christian to the core. 
iuer’s pessimism is handled by Mr. Parsons, who, 
\ er, believes in the underlying greatness of the 
ypher’s ethics, truly Christian at times in 
Ir. | thinks the confounding of what each person 
the correct view of Christianity has much to do 
vision of the rrand moral character of the 
ft 
\ | ms sees in ‘* Parsifal’’ the artistic creed of an 
1 in ident mind that worked out its own 
ir and trembling 
k aptly is follows: ‘*And now—Wagner 
‘since learned, contrary to his former opinion, 
t the Christian dare bring deeds to offer to his God—the 
f the * Victory, or the Most Perfect Salvation,’ was 
It was ‘Par-si-fal,’ which being interpreted is 
t guile or, as St. Paul writes, ‘ The foolish- 
iG which is wiser than men,’ namely, ‘Christ 
membered that in 1856 Wagner wrote to 
fa plendid subject’? he meant to execute, enti- 
\ ry, the Most Perfect Salvation.” 
lt fterward called ‘* Parsifal.’’ The appendices to 
tudy of Wagner show the depth and breadth of 
Mr, | ’ studies. 





ment. We stated correctly last week that the prima donna 
had ‘“‘ resolved not to again sing in public until her vocal pow- 
ers are thoroughly restored, even though such a step might 
necessitate the relinquishment of one or all of her summer 
concerts.’’ As she has been suffering from nothing worse 
than severe hoarseness, she is now practically out of the 
doctor’s hands. 

THE DE RE$ZKES FOR LONDON.—Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke a fortnight ago signed contracts by which their 
services were secured for the London Royal Italian Opera 
season of 1891. It may be added, although the fact is of 
infinitely greater interest to himself and to the management 
than to the public at large, that the fees Mr. Jean de Reszke 
will then receive will be exactly double those paid him 
under the contract which expires this summer. 

GopOWSKI IN LoNDON.—Armed with strong letters 
of recommendation from Saint-Saéns, Leopold Godowski 
has arrived in London, and last Thursday made his début 
at a recital at Sternway Hall. Godowski is a young Polish 
pianist of twenty years, and has for some time past been a 
pupil of Saint-Saéns. He is still pleasantly remembered: 
also in New York, where he appeared several seasons as a 
Polish prodigy. 

ZOLLNER’S LATEST COMPOSITION.—We learn 
Cologne that Heinrich Zéllner, the new conductor of the 
New York Liederkranz, has just finished an ode for male 
chorus and orchestra which is to be sung by the united 


from 


male chorus organizations of Cologne on the occasion of the 
forthcoming celebration of the 450th anniversary of the in- 
vention of the printer's art which is to be held in the Rhen- 
ish city shortly. 

A SURPRISE FOR HENSCHEL.—A pleasant little sur- 
prise has been sprung upon Mr. Henschel, the conductor 
of the London Young People’s Orchestral Concerts. An ad- 
dress has been presented to him, signed by a large number 
of young people of either sex, expressing the great enjoy- 
ment they experienced at the concerts during this season, and 
begging him to give some more next year. The wishes of 
the young folks will, we learn, be gratified. 

BOEKELMAN SAILS.—Bernardus Boekelman is an- 
other one of the great number of musicians who are going 
to spend their summer vacation in Europe. He sailed on 
the Normandie on last Saturday and will join his chil- 
dren in Paris, where he will stay the greater portion of his 
time. Mr. Boekelman will return by the middle of Sep- 
tember and resume his piano teaching at the young ladies’ 
school of Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow at Farmington, Conn. 

MELBA LEAVES PARIS.—The famous soprano Mrs. 
Melba-Armstrong has followed the example of the brothers 
De Reszke, and has seceded from the company of the Paris 
Opéra. 

A PLAQUE FOR PAGANINI.—A plaque has, on the 
anniversary of Paganini’s death, been placed on the house 
in Parma where he so long resided. 

IN Honor OF BELLINI’'S MEMORY,—Catania, the 
birthplace of Bellini, is in full féte, a grand new theatre 
having just been built, which was inaugurated by a very 
successful performance of ‘*Norma.’’ There is also an ex- 
hibition of objects connected with Bellini, which contains 
many items of much interest—original manuscripts of some 
of his works, and many letters and drawings by Malibran, 
who, as is well known, was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Sicilian musician. 








From the « London Musical World” we extract 
the following interesting piece of gossip about Benjamin God- 





ard: ‘*Down the street comes a familiar figure ; long, lean, 
dark, slow, distingué—Benjamin Godard. He ‘arrived,’ even 
if the teachers at the conservatoire would not allow him to 
concour for the prix de Rome, There was too much Godard 
about his work and too little Cherubini—the same fault 
found with Berlioz years before. How well I recalled the 
time I first went to Godard’s house. 
said that I must meet him, and at the hour appointed I 
went to his modest little home. The pupil was playing a 
suite for violin solo—a composition of Godard’s—and I shall 
never forget the impression produced upon me during this 
reception. Godard sat about 5 feet from the player ; 
one long hand spread over the left knee, the face lifted a 
little toward the violin; and not once during the five 
movements did he change position or apparently move a 
muscle—an incarnation of perfect stillness. He told me 
the other day all about his studies here at the conserva- 
toire, and why it was that his teachers did not wish him to 
They recognized his talent, but knew that in 
‘I could 


One of his pupils had 


concour. 
technical skill he was not equal to many others. 
never,’ he said, ‘write a fugue ;*I was continually putting 
in phrases foreign to such an architectural composition. 
Fugue and counterpoint fill me with horror—’ this with 
hands before his face, palms outward, as if pushing away 
some detested object—‘ they are to me like mathematics. 
I will never teach them—I cannot; I realize the necessity 
for such study, but I prefer to teach composition—the 
results of such study.’ ”’ 

How many a weary student will hereafter bless the name 
of Godard, and piously wish that all composers will follow 





besides totally unfounded rumors of her approaching retire- 


his example ! 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Mr. Howgrave, a young student at Frankfort, 
has, according to the German papers, achieved great suc- 
cess at concerts given in that city, particularly in Beetho- 
ven’s E flat concerto and in studies by Liszt, Schumann and 
Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Henry Gadsby’s new cantata, ‘‘ The Cyclops,” 
has just been successfully produced at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, England. It’is not improbable that the work will 
be heard at the London Crystal Palace in the course of the 
next winter season. 

——-That energetic young conductor Richard 
Strauss produced at Weimar, on June 8, for the first time, 
Alexander Ritter’s two one act operas, ‘‘ Lazy Hans”’ and 
‘«To Whom Belongs the Crown ?”’ both of which met with 
a most favorable reception. 


—Emperor William II. has sent a copy of the 
compositions of Frederick the Great to the library of the 
Dresden Conservatory of Music. Only 100 copies of this 
edition de luxe of the Emperor’s renowned ancestor were 
printed and then the plates were destroyed, 

—Since the retirement of Joseph Dupont the 
conductorship of the Brussels Popular Concerts has been 
placed in commission. Five conductors were tried last 
year, and during the forthcoming winter Dr. von Bulow, Mr. 
Colonne, Dr. Hans Richter and Mr. Lamoureux have been 
retained to conduct one concert each. 

-According to information just received from 
Munich, annual festival performances are planned for the 
city of Nurnberg, similar to those at Oberammergau, Brix- 
legg, Rothenburg, Bayreuth and Salzburg. The first ex- 
periment will most appropriately be made with a festival 
performance of Wagner’s ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Nirn- 
berg.”’ 

—At the annual general meeting of the Goethe 
Gesellschaft, held at Weimar, May 31, it was announced 
that the poet’s musical library had been discovered in the 
Goethe Museum. It contains, besides Zelter’s settings of 
Goethe’s lyrics, the MSS. of many Italian compositions, 
probably also of the song ‘‘Solitario bosco ombroso,”’ 
mentioned in his ‘* Wahrheit und Dichtung. 


Mr. Saint-Saens, writing to Mr. Vianesi and the 
members of the orchestra to thank them for their services 
offered to him, 


” 


on the occasion of ‘*the incomparable féte 
has overflowed in a torrent of lyric eloquence as follows: 
‘‘These marvelous interpreters have added to my instru- 
mentation what the voice of a great singer adds to a 
melody—color and life. If there be better playing any- 
where, it can only be in the other world, and I prefer to 
take this on trust rather than to go and find out.” 


—The announcement was officially made by Mr. 
Irving that Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has consented to write the 
music for the Lyceum production of Mr. Merivale’s version 
of ‘*The Bride of Lammermoor.’’ The music, it is under- 
stood, is not of a very elaborate character, and it consists 
simply of a prelude, in which the Scottish element of course 
figures largely, and three enfr’actes. The incidental music, 
it is assumed, will be contributed by another pen, as was 
indeed done in the case of Mr. Buchanan’s ‘‘ Bride of Love.”’ 

——Mr. Pietro Mascagni, the fortunate composer of 
the new opera, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ which is creating 
such an unprecedented sensation at Rome, has already re- 
ceived a commission from the publisher, Sonzogno, to write 
a new opera. Meanwhile Mascagni has, been elected an 
‘‘honorary citizen’’ of the town of Cerignola, where he is 
director of the ‘‘ Filarmonia,’’ and Livorno, his native place, 
has presented him with a gold medal of honor. ‘Il Trova- 
tore’’ says that the new opera is to be founded on the play 
of ‘*The Danischeffs,’’ which is sufficiently well known in 
London. 

——Thanks to the newly founded «Société des 
Grandes Auditions Musicales,’’ the ‘‘ Béatrice et Bénédict ”’ 
of Berlioz has at last been produced in France, at the 
Odéon, on June 5, twenty-eight years after its original pro- 
duction at Baden, August 9, 1862. And now the best 
French critics find it rather weak, and the audience receives 
it with a good deal of coldness. The performance under 
Lamoureux seems to have been good, but the only piece 
that really delighted the audience was the duet for female 
voices, already familiar in all concert rooms. The cry now 
is for ‘*Les Troyens,’’ which it is hoped will justify the 
reputation of Berlioz as a great French operatic composer. 

The firm of C. Bertelsmann, of Gutersloh, an- 
nounces a very interesting publication as about to be is- 
sued by them, viz., a collection of the oldest settings of the 
Passion music, derived mainly from the researches of Prof. 
Otto Kade, of Schwerin. The settings to be published are 
thirty-four in number and begin with a work of Jacobus 
Obrecht, the famous Flemish musician at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Among other famous writers, works by 
whom will be included in the collection, are Galliculus 
(1538), Cyprian de Rore, Orl. Lassus, L. Vittoria, Joh. Wal- 
ther and Heinrich Schiitz. The publication will consist of 
five or six parts, of eighty pages each, at the very moder- 
ate price of 2 shillings a part. 





HOME NEWS. 


Mrs. Minnie B. Richards, the pianist and teacher, 
is spending a few weeks of recreation at Cleveland, Ohio. 


——Waverly Hall, on the corner of Myrtle and Wav- 
erly avenues, Brooklyn, was filled with a large audience last 
Thursday evening, the 19th inst. The occasion was a tes- 
timonial concert to Mr. W. H. Fitzpatrick, and he had every 
reason to feel proud of the manner in which his friends 
greeted him on that evening. Waverly Hall is not very 
well known as yet, having but recently been built. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s sympathetic baritone voice has been. 


heard by those assembled there on many occasions, and 
needs no eulogy. 

Miss Henriette S. Corradi possesses 
voice and shows clearly her artistic training, her brilliant 
execution, correct intonation and thorough knowledge of 
her art demonstrating at once the artist and musician. 

Mrs. Helen O’Donnell is a pupil of Miss Corradi and pos- 
sesses a contralto voice of both beauty and power, and this 
added to a charming personality and modest stage presence 
literally ‘took the house by storm.’ It is no reflection on 
the other artists to say that Mrs. O’Donnell carried off the 


a good soprano 


honors. 

Miss Emma Rita’s playing on the harp was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Henry Woram, the tenor, has a good, resonant voice 
and gave great pleasure with his numbers. 

Mr. Frank J. Wilford, an elocutionist of much merit, 
favored the audience with several recitations and was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Mr. Bernard O’Donnell, the organist of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Kent and Willoughby avenues, was the accom- 
panist onthis occasion. To those who have enjoyed his per- 
formances on the organ his work on this occasion was no 
surprise. 

A more-pleased audience has been rarely encountered. 


A musicale was given on last Tuesday evening 
and graduation exercises were held on Wednesday after- 
noon at the Rye(N. Y.) Seminary, Mrs. S. J. Life, princi- 
pal. The programs, which were admirably arranged and 
performed under Mr. L. Michaelis’ directorship (who is the 
substitute for Miss Gottschalk, now in Europe on account 
of ill health), were as follows : 


SN iwc s wes csududacsadsdues aieaeuas ane 
Trio, ** Lift Thine Eyes”’ * Ay : Mendelssohn 
Misses Crim, Payne and Corwin. 

Overture, ** Athalia’’.. ; Tie waa Mendelssohn 
Misses Trubee and Lee. 
**On Wings of Music’’.... . Mendelssohn 


Rondo, op. 1 Chopin 


‘* Flower Song” ..Gounod 


Polka 
Chorus, “* Sweet Daisy ”’ .Curschmann 
Marcia Fantastica . Bargiel 


.. Nessler 


“It Was Not So To Be”’ 


Duo Concertante........ d .. Moscheles-Mendelssohn 


Misses Wilkinson and Weaver. 

Serenade ° ee 3 .. Schubert 
Miss Payne. 
Minuet ... Moszkowsky 
....Mendelssohn 
.. Schumann 


) a, “ Zelleika”’ 
{ 4, **Sonnenscheim”’... ...... 
Mrs. Sara de Lande. 
Overture, ‘* Rienzi’. .... Wagner 
Misses Stewart, Hasson, Dibble 


Songs (by request), 


GRADUATING EXERCISES, CLASS OF ’90—PROGRAM. 


“ Les Préludes”’ . Liszt 
Prayer.... setae PEs ep pete 
Archdeacon Kirby. 
Salutatory, ‘‘ The Prologue”’....... nae 

Edith Spencer Mathews. 
** Possession and Loss”’ avs kawotmes 
Harriett Annis Brown. 
** Possession and Loss”’ eat sucaxat 
Florence Elizabeth Wilcox. 
‘* A Defense of the Newspaper ”’. ‘ 
Marie Elizabeth Park. 
Song, Prayer (‘* Freischiitz”’)... wads Weber 
Mrs. Sara de Lande. 
Class History sais oii da - 
Myra Stafford Lee. 
‘* A Berkshire Birthplace’... 
**New York in 1690, 1790 and 1890”.......... jh 
Jessie Stilwell Coursen. 
** Modern Martyrs to the Cause of Improvement,”’ Valedictory. 
Julie Frances Wilkinson. 


Presentation of Diplomas 
Benediction 

Several papers have announced the serious ill- 
ness of Mr. Gudehus, the tenor engaged for the coming 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House. A cable received 
by Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, director of the opera house, 
states that Gudehus is perfectly weli and that these reports 
are incorrect. The director also announces the engagement 
of Minnie Hauk for a series of eight performances during 





the coming season. These performances are to be Mrs. 
Hauk’s farewell appearances in America. It is thought that 
this artist, being an American born, and having achieved 
great success in Germany, Austria and France, may prove 
of special interest to the American public. 








Xaver Scharwenka. 


WRITTEN FOR THE MUSICAL CouRIER BY CARL V. LACHMUND. 


Da gest the most eminent work of the 
to the 


concerto 


kind published lately ’’ was Liszt’s remark 


critic after Xaver Scharwenka’s B flat minor 
had been played by a talented young pianist at one of the 
famous lesson soirées at Weimar, in 1883. Those who have 
been so fortunate as to hear the composer himself play this 
brilliant concerto with orchestral accompaniment will read- 
ily share the great master’s opinion. While in this country 


Scharwenka’s name has become familiar by his much 
played Polish dances, it was principally his piano concerto 
that won recognition for his genius in Europe and placed 
his name in the first rank. To those interested in composi 
tions for two pianos it will be of value to know that the 
bright and brilliant scherzo of this concerto has been ar 
ranged for two pianos by the composer and is published as 
a separate piece. Later he wrote a symphony in modern 
style which was played first at one of the Philharmonic 


concerts at Berlin, and later at most of the symphony or- 
ganizations in Germany and elsewhere, usually under the 
composer’s direction. 

His chamber works and a list of piano solo pieces are also 
Most of these 


publishers 


favorably known. have appeared at Breit 


kopf & 


tracted for his future compositions. 


Haertel’s, these having also con 


Scharwenka is now 
engaged writing an opera, entitled ‘* Mataswietha,”’ the first 
and second acts of which were given in the hall of his con 
servatorium, at Berlin, May 18, and pronounced a great 
success by critics and friends present. The principal parts 
were taken by excellent vocalists, among whom were Misses 
Friede, Asmann, Forest and Messrs. V. Milde, Zarneckow and 
As a 


pianist Scharwenka has had great success at his numerous 


Robert, assisted by the conservatorium chorus. 


engagements in Germany, England, Scandinavia, Russia 


and Austria. He is court pianist to the emperor of the 
last named country, and also the possessor of numerous 
other titles and royal medals. His style is brilliant, clear 
and healthy, always striving for the true musical meaning 
effects. A 


thorough master of the different qualities of touch, it is a 


of the work rather than sensational pianistic 


delight to hear him ‘‘declaim”’ a melody or to hear the ex 
quisite effect he produces by a mere chromatic scale played 
with the leggiero touch. His conservatorium, organized in 
1881, has already brought out excellent concert pianists 


} 


and ranks among the very best institutions of the kind. 


Scharwenka, Moszkowski and Nicodé are without doubt 
the most eminent pupils of the deservedly famous Theo 
dore Kullak, and the subject of this sketch is a thorough 
exponent of this excellent method, which he has broadened 
Unlike 


always polite and 


by adding numerous original ideas. some other of 
the great European instructors, he is 
moderate in words and manners when teaching. Conse- 
quently the ideas he tries to convey are readily understood 
by the students. He knows by memory almost everything, 
and 1s always seated beside the pupil at a second grand 
piano, ready to illustrate any of his remarks in regard to 
touch, phrasing or other points on which he is very partic 

ular; while he gives every composer due consideration, he 
is esteemed particularly as an authority on Schumann. 
Mr. Otto Lessmann, the eminent Berlin critic and editor of 
the ‘*‘Allgemeine Musik Zeitung,’’ was a visitor at several 
lessons at which the writer was also present, and expressed 
himself in high terms regarding the master’s clear method 
of teaching phrasing. Scharwenka is comparatively a 
young man, and socially a great favorite. He has the rep 
utation of being not only one of the brightest and wittiest, 
but also one of the handsomest musicians before the pub 
lic. His carriage is rather military and he is very fond of 


horseback riding. Mrs. Scharwenka is also well known in 


the cultured circles of Berlin. She is a Russian by birth, 


and comes from a highly refined family. She speaks Eng 
lish fluently, takes much interest in her husband’s art life 
and is a favorite with the many American students, for all 
of whom she has pleasant words of sympathy. 
Scharwenka is very proud of his family, full of fun and 
frequently entertains his pupils with a good story. In mat 
of art he 


marked opinions. 


and like men has 


letter he 


ters Is serious, other great 


In a recent expresses himself 
7 


‘*to go from one town 


forcibly in regard to the numerous ‘tramp pianists.” 
is no gratification to me,’’ he writes, 
to another, and, because I am paid for it, play a few of the 
that as 


treat or serv 


favorite and hackneyed pieces. Others can do 


well, and in my opinion without giving a real 
ing the interests of art. I should not care to augment this 
number of tramp pianists. These vain piano dudes think 
they are doing wonders by making the public acquainted 
with their ‘conception’ of the Berceuse or Appassionata. 
By all means we must again train the public to come to 


concerts for the love of music and not because it desires to 
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astounded by Mr. Schulze or Mr. Lehmann’s extra- 


ordinary acrobatic feats. This is unnatural and repul- 
Che visits from artists with such principles must be of 
de 


therefore hope that in the not distant future we may wel- 


isting and veloping influence to our country. Let us 


ome 


ilso to these shores the brilliant pianist and com 


poser, Naver Scharwenka. 


0 


} 


A Nocturne by Chopin. 
N a warm, lazy August evening I was coming 
We had 


idly upon the upper deck, watching the water 


down the Hudson with Thorne and Caltran. 


een sitting 


rippling away from the sideof the steamboat and indolently 
pufling away at our cigarettes; we were enjoying the luxury 


of absolute idleness-—we three. 

1 had 
York 
of much anxiety and solicitude on the part of my friends, 
ind | 
ibor must! 


1 had 


been hard at work in a down town office in New 


until the state of my health had become the subject 


had found that cessation from any and all mental 


ve the condition of my regaining a healthy tone. 


therefore written to Thorne, an old college classmate 


ind chum—-who was endeavoring to kill time at Niagara 


to join me at Albany, preparatory to making a tour among 


Just before we left that city 
had 


ind mountains. 


an old and valued friend, stumbled unex- 


dly upon u 
\) id 


mh 8aG 


of Admiurable 


could converse fluently in four or 


character was Caltran—a_ sort 


Crichton in his way 


ve languages, was an excellent draughtsman, rode like a 
wrote charming verses and played the piano mag 
IIe 
rat his majority and ever since that event he 
the 


centaul 


nificently. had become possessed of a large fortune 


in 
world, civilized and unciv- 


n roaming around 


ilized, insearch of event and adventure. 

had more recently been doing nothing very energet 
Paris ; 
look upon a familiar face, and had come across the Atlantic 


He had 
find me in New York and had run up to Albany 


had been suddenly seized with a longing to 

for the express purpose of ‘lool ing me up.’’ been 

I i ] pur} ial 4 p- 
1? 


unable to 


on his way to Saratega, where he proposed to surprise his 


internal organization by drafts of that exhilarating and de 
does it not ?—the 
He had run 


city where the noble, pure minded and in 


tful mineral water which constitutes 


reatest charm of that select summer resort. 


in that 


icTo u 


cr rruptible rislators of the State of New York are accus- 


tomed to meet to devise laws for a confiding and patient 


were all overjoyed at the meeting, and had already 
ketched out a plan of operations which was to cover the 
we were then in its early days—and we were 
now on our way to the Catskills, intending to spend a few 


in those grand old solitudes. 


ig was delightful, the sun was just going down 
sky was one mass of gold and crimson 


rn 


at the under ed, the lowermost line of 


belt of 


Just re of 


cloud was a narrow that indescribable color which 


(but is not) green—a tint the duplification of which 


iithful and conscientious artist would bring down 


pon his devoted head the relentless diatribes of critics and 


il old school painters. 
We had been silent for a little time after having deluged 
a flood of talk, reminiscent and anticipa 


shade of Webster ! ) 


SPOKE 
i 


her with 


tent (Forgive me 


ldenly Caltran 
Boys, would you like to hear something about a curious 


t of expe ier 


perience I once had across the ‘ mill pon 
We assented eagerly to this proposition, for he was one 





delightful raconteurs to whom I have ever lis- 
s we floated down the river watching the birth 


story in these words, as nearly 


g in 1885—I was then living in Berne 


through one of the streets of that city on 


my way to my lodgings, when my attention was attracted 


sound of a piano, evidently a Steinway, and I invol 
d to 
a masterly touch was idly preluding and 

dt 


reamy, 


irily pausk isten. 


Someone with 


purposeless way ; suddenly the 
+f ] ] ] 


u aaence ce sCu, 


and then sounded out, clear and dis 


the tirst few notes of that delicious nocturne in B by 


1opin—almost the last one written by him. I stood en- 
inced. First, the running arpeggio blossoming into the 
ispended chord, and then the theme with its longing, its 
id questioning, its patient resignation to remorseless fate. 
I had often and often played this nocturne—had once 
\ithfully and earnestly studied it in my bachelor quarters 
Pa but I now felt that I had never comprehended its 
ining ; under the hands of the unseen musician it 
ime to me a revelation. Moved, resistlessly, by the 
ver, the feeling displayed in this rendering of the com 
lf rot time, place, everything, and wept. 


I was seized with an intense curiosity to see 


erful artist I had heard in my ramblings any 


f what Mrs. Browning so aptly calls 


This, however, was something immeasurably superior to 
trash of that character. 

Hitherto I had scarcely thought to notice the particular 
dwelling from whence the music came; I proceeded to 
examine the different houses near me with the purpose of 
obtaining, if possible, a glimpse of the performer. Directly 
before me stood one of those quaint, curious structures 
peculiar to old Swiss towns, and from its interior evidently 
came the full, clear notes of the Steinway. 

I hurried across the narrow street, placed myself near 
the open window, and managed to obtain a position which 
would enable me to command a view of the interior with- 
out danger of being seen by the inmates. At a grand 
piano which stood at the farther extremity of a meanly 
furnished apartment sat a youug girl whose long, flowing 
hair was just touched with gold by the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. There were no other persons in the room, and 
she had evidently yielded to the inspiration of the hour and 
was playing ‘‘ twilight music.”’ 

In the meantime the young girl, unconscious that any 
attentive listener was near, had not ceased to play; under 
her deft fingers there breathed out that delicious Chopin 
prelude in G major, a Gondellied by Mendelssohn, Schu- 


” 


mann’s mystical ‘* Warum,”’ and finally that exquisite noc- 
turne in D flat written by Chopin when he was yet young. 


It had 
artist’s head were scarcely distinguishable in the gloom 


now grown quite dark, and the outlines of the 


which had closed in upon her. 

There was a pause, a hush, and then, just as the moon 
rose above the tops of the houses, softly, quietly, yet dis- 
tinctly, rippled along the opening bars of the ‘* Moonlight 
Sonata,’’ with its wealth of sadness and despair. This won- 
derful girl played with the most perfect firmness yet deli 
cacy of touch, and every note of the wave-like accompani- 
ment was distinct, though veiled, while the theme, full and 
clear, rose above it in marvelous beauty. 

How long my enchantment might have lasted I do not 
know, for after the conclusion of the first movement the 
music ceased, and although I waited for some time the girl 
artist did not play again. After carefully noting the house 
and its surroundings, I reluctantly went tomy rooms in an 
other part of the city. 


sician. Sometimes the music was fiery, impassioned, with a 
it 


sometimes sad and tender; yet al- 


wild rush of tempestuous emotions ; sometimes was 


gloomy and despairing ; 
ways the last thing was the dreamy nocturne in B which I 
had heard on the first evening. 

During the summer months events had taken place in 
England which rendered it necessary that I should pay a 


I but 


Great Britain only twenty days, and, having transacted the 


hurried visit to that country. did so, remained in 


business which had called me from Switzerland, made all 
my arrangements for returning to Berne and my idle artist 
life there. 

The evening before my departure for the Continent I had 
retired at an early hour and had suffered much from an un- 
accountable restlessness and a strange depression of spirits, 
I had 


fallen into a heavy lethargic slumber, 


which conspired to drive sleep from my weary eyes. 
at 
when suddenly I was, as it seemed, wide awake and listen- 


last, however, 


ing intently. Above, around and about me I heard that en- 


chanting nocturne in B. I was held in a sort of trance. 


Twice did the ethereal, harp-like harmony float and vibrate 


away ‘into thin air.” 


J 


felt, 1 knew not why, that some terrible calamity had be- 


Gloomy forebodings and presentiments filled my soul. 
fallen the girl artist. The next morning I was on my way 
to Switzerland. 

On my arrival at Berne I made immediate inquiry, and 
learned that on the very night when I had heard the weird, 
mysterious music she had fallen into the Aar, and had been 
swept away in its rapid current. After playing as usual at 
twilight, she had gone out for a walk upon the banks of 
the river, had missed her footing, fallen into the rushing 
current and been drowned before any assistance could reach 
her body was recovered on the following day and 
buried in the rural cemetery adjoining the town, All these 


facts I learned from a garrulous old cobbler who occupied 


her ; 


the house next to that in which poor Constance had lived 
with her aged parents. 

I left Berne the next day and have never revisited that 
city ; and although many years have elapsed since the sad 
event which I have related, I never play that nocturne in 
B without thinking of poor Constance and those summer 
evenings in the old Swiss town by the rushing River Aar. 
Just at this moment we were nearing the shore, and the 
voice of warning from the sable steward in his sing-song 
for Catskill’’—admonished us to 


below and get our luggag 


tones—‘‘ Passengers go 
e, traps and shooting parapher- 
nalia in disembarking order. After a wearisome ride—or, 
of 


House, and there, ensconced in a seven-by-nine bedroom, I 


rather, crawl five hours, we reached the Mountain 





Fine sleights of hand 
And unimagined fingering, shuffling off 
Ihe hearer’s soul through hurricanes of notes 
I a noisy Tophet. i 


| climbing arpeggios, the old Swiss city, and poor Constance, 


spent the night in uneasy slumber, dreaming of nocturnes, 


The next evening, and for many evenings, I was at my | 


post, and was never disappointed in hearing the girl mu- | 


through my apartment, and then, with that long, climbing | 


arpeggio with which the nocturne opens, the music melted | 





THE RACONTEUR. 


> 


+ I heard Strauss, and I wish I hadn’t. 

Why? 

Because, in plain English, Der fesche Edi Strauss is a fake. 
He is an angular. unmusical director, and his band are 
Musikanten. 

Artists ! 

Besides, Madison Square Garden is a poor place for music 


Ye gods! 

with a band less than two hundred men strong. A penny 
whistle in a 10 acre field was what the Strauss band suggest 
ed to me. And then those dreadful explosive s/orsandos ! 

Strauss is all accentuation, and he fails utterly in bringing 
out the dreamy, sensuous life that lurks in the Johann 
Strauss waltz. By the way, the Strauss orchestra plays 
every evening in Vienna just as if Edi Strauss was per- 
sonally on hand to conduct musical matters himself. 

But the garden itself is immense, and I hope, in the 
name of future generations of circuses and Lallets, John 
Wanamaker will not be allowed to get his pious hands on 
the building. Good-by, in that case, to its usefulness as a 
place of amusement! Cheap bargains in haberdashery will 
replace the tuneful measures of some tripping ballet. 

As matters stand at present it does not take a shrewd 
The pub- 








guesser to foresee the end of the Strauss affair. 
| lic like to be amused, the public are not fools, exgo the 
| public will stay away from a place in which they can 
| neither get good music nor beer. 

As Mr. Henderson pleasantly remarked in last Sunday’s 
‘«Times,’’ we like our music in summer time with trim- 
mings. 


+ 


* . 


Now confess the truth, wasn’t the Franko concert 
last Sunday night at the Lenox Lyceum much more enjoy- 


able than the Strauss band ? 


The Thomas orchestra can play a Strauss waltz and give 
the Viennese organization points. 
The Franko program, too, was enjoyable. Del Puente, 


always the genial artist, sang himself at once into the pub 
lic’s heart, and Bendix and Franko played two numbers by 
Godard—charming trifles, but effective. 

No, Mr. Strauss, you underestimated your audiences in 


this country. New York wants its music good. 


* * 


What fun Amberg’s company at Terrace Garden is ! 
The cast is good, the place cool and one* may enjoy this 
clever company in sparkling operettas and farces, And then 


the garden itself is an attraction on a hot night. The per 


| 
| 
| 


formance of Planquette’s ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy ’”’ gave that 
excellent artist Friese Seniora chance to display his versatile 
gifts. He played the ungrateful role with force and truth- 
fulness. Terrace Garden is getting to be the resort of the 
artistic world in general and the musical world in particular. 


* * 


I was happy to see that both the New York « Times” 
and the ‘*Commercial’’ retracted what they had to say 
about John Mahnken in relation to the late season at the 
Lenox Lyceum. In the first place the numerous péople 
who are supposed to be looking for Mr. Mahnken existed 
entirely in the minds of the newspaper reporters, and sec- 
ondly Mr. Mahnken may always be found at Steinway Hall, 
where he is prepared to meet any obligations he was sup- 
posed to have incurred. It seems a pity that newspapers 
should be so over zealous in making away with peoples’ repu 
tations when they have absolutely no basis for so doing. 


* 


- * 


This came to me apropos of something I recently 
said about girlish pianists : - 

Our attention is called to an item in THe Musicat Courter of June 14, 
in which Miss Aus der Ohe is criticised severely for attempting to look 
We have met her many times and know she always gave her 
She did not try to deceive and we are very sure made 
She is a very able pianist, modest and 


youthful. 
age correctly. 
no attempt to ** pass in her teens,”’ 
unassuming, and if she wore her hair in a braid like a young girl or her 
costumes were of youthful cut she committed no greater sin than thou- 
sands of other ladies who resort to various ways and means to conceal the 
No one ever thinks of criticising the brilliant Fanny 
A man is as old as he feels, a woman 


impress of time. 
Bloomfield for wearing short hair. 
as old as she looks, and it is her duty. to appear as lovely and charming as 
possible. This subject was referred to in Tue Musicat Courier last 
winter also, and the same remarks about Miss Aus der Ohe copied quite 





The sweet dead woman! 


If mentioned at all, why refer to her only as an isolated 


extensively. 
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case? Why has no one of Tue Musicat Courier corps noticed the circu- 
lar of a Western normal institute with which Miss Neally Stevens is con- 
nected? Here is a very evident case to appear youthful. It describes her 
as a *‘ plump little maiden, a little past twenty,’’ and in the same article it 
asserts she graduated at Vassar College in 1879 and went to Europe. Ac- 
cording to that she must nave been about ten years old, and, if it was a four 
years’ course she was six years old on entering. Preposterous, when they 
must be at least sixteen before entering Vassar. Again, it declares that at 
nine years old she only knew the alphabet as far as G. Now, who will at- 
tempt to explain these glaring discrepancies? We have every respect for 
Miss Stevens personally as a lady and a pianist, and Miss Aus der Ohe is 
quite as deserving of our praise, and we cannot understand why the latter 
should be mentioned so contemptuously when she by no means deserves it, 
as Tue Musica Courier well knows. Jusrice. 


I don’t see that what I wrote several weeks ago reflected 
in the slightest on Miss Aus der Ohe, or for that matter on 
Miss Stevens either. ; 

What I did and do still protest against is the affectation 
of extreme girlishness in many of our feminine pianists. 
The wonder child racket is played out. What we want is 
music, music, and again music 

A woman is just as old as she looks, and I think that the 


’ 


person who signs himself or herself ‘*Justice’’ in the above 
letter hardly treats Miss Stevens fairly by alluding to her 
age. 

The world is little concerned with an artist’s private af- 
fairs, age, &c., or at least it should not be. (That is why 
the ‘*Raconteur Ahem !) 

Miss Aus der Ohe has her reasons, doubtless, for looking 


” 


never, never gossips. 
young, and so has Miss Stevens. They certainly succeed 
and I hope they will continue to do so. 

Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler is the youngest by far of the 


trio. s ma 


Anton Strelezki, otherwise Arthur Burnand, has 
transferred his talented adiposity, good humor and all to 
Funnier still, he is 


Well, well! 


the goodly city of London, England. 
reported to be engaged to a young lady. 


7 
+ * 


I am glad my friend Emil Liebling has come out 
It 


great thing, and with Rafael Joseffy’s name heading the 


so strongly in favor of Virgil’s practice clavier. is a 
list it has won universal recognition from pianists and 
teachers. . 
* + 
A Professor Geyer, of Cincinnati, is reported by a 
German paper as contemplating a European tour with a 
bass fiddle of his own invention, which is 14! feet high 


and 8g feet broad. 


The instrument is manipulated from 


a step ladder. Qur Teutonic contemporaries will swallow 
anything if it only is Yankee. 

But an Italian, Mr. Filippo Ato, of Bari, simply pulverizes 
He plays a small trumpet 


He 


inventions in the musical line. 
with his nose and smokes a cigar at the same time. 
calls it the nasi-flauto. 
I recommend De Vivo to engage him for this country. 
Mr. Ato could certainly blow his own horn. 


* 
* - 


The much married Richard Stahl’s new opera was 
produced this week at Palmer’s. There was great trouble 
to get Stahl the permission to be allowed to conduct his 
own work and he failed to do so after all. Injunctions were 
served against him, for he has been attempting the very 
difficult feat of matrimomially driving tandem and of course 
has failed. The music 1s nonsensical, but the mse en scéne, 
the work of that skillful 


is very effective and striking. 


master of the art, C. de Grimm, 
* 
. » 


She looked around the 


instruments and at the people. 


shop at the music, at the 
Then she walked to the 
counter. 
‘*T would like a violin, if you please,’’ she remarked. 
‘Certainly. Have you any choice in regard to the 
”? asked the clerk. 
” she said, with a rising inflection on the asser- 


make ? 

‘Oh, yes, 
**I would like to get a Stradivarius. 
the clerk ; 


” 


tion. 
‘* Par—pardon 
would you like ?”’ 
‘© A Stradivarius,”’ the lady repeated. 
The and 
chaser of the instrument that he was just out of that par- 
of fiddles. 
people are ambitious to get a Stradivarius. 


’ 


me,’’ gasped ‘‘what kind 


clerk recovered informed the would be pur- 


ticular brand ‘‘But,”’ he said, ‘‘a great many 
There’s noth- 
ing else I can do for you ?”’ he asked. 

‘Well, if I can’t get that perhaps you could let me have 
a nice second-hand banjo, cheap.”’ 


* 
* * 


It is very interesting to hear Albert Arveschou, the 
well-known Norwegian basso, of St. George’s Church, relate 
his early experiences in this country. He lived at one time 
in Philadelphia and belonged to the Young Mannerchor So- 
ciety, and distinguished himself while on an excursion up 
the Hudson by gallantly diving overboard and rescuing a 
lad. Arveschou is an all round athlete, and was at one 
time a lieutenant in the Norwegian army. 

His voice, a powerful one of great range, has greatly 
improved under that great baritone and teacher, George 


Sweet, 





Arveschou will make a name in the field of oratorio, for 
which his style seems especially adapted. 

He is the idol of the Scandinavians throughout the 
country, winning their affections by singing the national 
songs. 

2 
7 * 


Maid (to mistress who is going abroad)—Shall I put 


any music in the trunk for your stateroom ? 


Mistress (thinking of ma/ de mer)—Yes, put in that compo 
sition by Heave, ‘* When the Swallows Upward Fly.” 


* 
* 


* 
If you remember, last year I gave you alla nice lot 
of new pictures, and I propose doing it again in this num 


ber, so here goes: 


This pretty picture 1s not a likeness of Probst, the Phila 


delphia murderer, but is known to the musical world in 
Europe as Sapellnikoff, the Russian pianist, who is at pres 
ent one of the rages of the London musical season. 

He is a pupil of that brilliant woman Sophie Menter, and 
has a powerful tone and technic, although often brutal in 
his treatment of the keyboard. 

x . . 

Next is an excellent picture of Paderewski, the in- 
teresting heart breaker and domino banger (as George 
Moore calls pianists). J. J. Paderewski is also a great fa- 
vorite in London. 


Paderewski, as one may readily see, is a handsome young 
man of about thirty years of age, and a pupil in piano play- 
ing of Theodore Leschetitsky, and a protégé of his wife, 
Annette Essipoff. 

Paderewski’s piano concerto lies before me and I am a bit 
It 


a rondo ila Krakowiak—being somewhat interesting, but 


disappointed in it. is in A minor, the last movement 
the work, as a whole, is not strong. 

Paderewski’s genre pieces, however, are very pretty and 
effective. 

His Chopin playing must be rough, to judge from some 
reports. He also is a pugilist and punishes the piano very 
severely at times. As I before remarked, his hair is red 
and he is besieged by a bevy of female worshippers. There 

The 
Rubinstein-Richter combination is nonsense, as Richter will 
not leave Vienna. In fact, his contract forbids him so 
doing, except his annual trip to London, and Rubinstein is 


too old to travel. 


is a rumor that he will come to America this season. 


ok . * 

Hamish MacCunn is one of the most talented of the 
younger generation of English composers. His orchestral 
and choral works are full of promise and his themes fresh 
and striking. His Scotch birth manifests itself in his ex- 


cellent handling of Scotch subjects. He is a very poetical 


| 
} 
} 
| 








composer. He is a cousin of the Beethoven of Brooklyn, 


Robert Thallon. 


Byron is one of the luckiest towns in the West. It 


has a brass band, just organized, without the means to 


procure instruments. 


ISzt 


s by 


Bernhard Stavenhagen, a pupil of Liszt and a | 
] 


for himself many laurel 


At 


player far excellence, has won 
his vigorous, manly playing. present he is recruiting 
his health in Weimar. 
* 

* 


I buried, through a slip of the pen, some 
Albert Ascher, the well-known piano man. 
time famous 


meant his brother, Joseph Ascher, the at one 


He 


brated pianist in his day, playing in the polished French 


court pianist to the Empress of France. was a cele. 


style. He led a gay life in Paris, playing, composing (his 
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that 


informs me there is a roomful of his MS. 


mpositions untouched in London), fighting duels with 


oni, 


posit 


im 


making love and even flirting with the empress. 


iad to cross the Channel in a great hurry to escape 
ences. 
first time he met Blind Tom in England he improvised 


ind that African phonograph imitated Ascher’s 


ition note for note. 

white pianist ran out of the room, declaring that 
fom was a wizard. Joseph Ascher died of paresis at 
rly age 

picture I present on page 9 was lent to me by Albert 

ind is extremely rare. It represents the pianist at 
e of twenty 

+ . * 

on G. Smith, the composer, of Cleveland, has 
osed a very pretty and effective love song, ‘‘ Look in 

irt and See.’’ It is, as are most of Mr. Smith’s com 
ms, as felicitious in melodic as it is in harmonic con- 


truction 


* 


. * 
It will be a great meeting at Detroit. Brother Hahn 


worked nobly and should get abundant credit for it. 


Phe 


o fa 





} 
| 
| 


re will be a meeting of the old clans, and I hope to } 
many hands and welcome many old friends. But 
es we will miss, those of Louis Maas and Karl Merz. 
ve joined the majority, and all we can say is 
a 
* 
* * 
wicked little cut (literally cut) is from New 





Liszt. 
Hlamlet, Act 1., Scene V. 


Musical Items. 
Zielinski, the 


week. 


pianist, was a caller in this 


1. de 


ist 


Last Wednesday evening Wilson G. Smith’s 
1 i recital in Cleveland 
M Judith Graves gave a piano recital at 
nkovsky’s Hall, Detroit, last Saturday evening. 
The second annual commencement of the Des 
Musical College, M. L. Bartlett, director, took place 
( 
MARRIED.—Miss Hattie J. Clapper was married 
June 18, in Rochester, to George E. Morris, of 
burgh, N. ¥ She will not abandon her professional 
The Dayton Conservatory of Music gave two 
tals at the Grand Opera House, in Dayton, Ohio, 


4, afternoon and evening. The ensemble playing of 
Miller and Schaefer was one of the attractions of the 
micert 
Mrs. Gerster did not, it seems, achieve the 
uccess on her recent return to Italian opera in Lon 
it has been accorded to her. The Atheneum takes 
w of her performance: ‘It was not without a feel- 


pity that the listener noted the decay of the artist’s 


e! lhe perfect method was as conspicuous as 

t the power of Mrs. Gerster to render the music 
iy to her own intentions was not forthcoming. She 
vise to rest content with the reputation she gained 
when she was unsurpassed in light soprano 

Phe annual entrance examinations of the Na 
Conservatory of Music, 126 East Seventeenth-st., 


rin September 25 this year. The order of examina 


| 





| 


1 will be as follows: Singing classes, September 25 and 
violin, violoncello, contrabass and harp classes, Sep 

r Bis piano and organ, September 30; flute, oboe, 
inet and bassoon, October 1, from 9 A. M. to 12 M.; | 
nch horn, cornet and trombone, the same day, from 2 


om him further particulars in regard to the institu- 


hestra, same day, from 8 to 10 P. M.; chorus, 
ri from Sto 1O P.M. 


lee Pardee is the secretary of the conservatory, 


n be obtained. Application for admission to the 
lesired of all who have positive aptitude for 
who wish to pursue a liberal course of musical 

In ises where circumstances may warrant, 


iny or all of the branches taught in the con- 


riven free. 


| é : 
be utilized to great advantage with beginners. 


writer. 
| many; even in France he was merely named now and 





Emil Liebling and the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier. 


Cuicaco, May 12, 1890. 

DeAR Mr. Vircit—I have always been a decided opponent 
of all contrivances that claim to facilitate piano playing, or, 
more particularly speaking, the acquisition of that fearful 
and wonderful thing a ‘‘ piano technic.”’ 

It is perfectly appalling to hear the more or less correct 
statistics which go to show that about 95 per cent. of all 
piano players go to their graves without ever having been 
able to produce a perfect legatotouch. Vivid pictures have 
also been drawn of the dreadful physical state which is 
almost sure to follow regular piano practice. 

My prejudice has been less pronounced in the case of 
your practice clavier than some of those remarkable look. 
ing machines, most of which remind me of the medieval 
instruments of torture which are exhibited to shuddering 
posterity at Nuremberg. 

But of late years it has really seemed as if any fad, no 
matter how absurd, could gain a footing even in com- 
munities of so-called musical intelligence. I suppose that 
finally some enterprising fellow will invent a method by 
which students can be inoculated for music just as for 
hydrophobia or smallpox. Jt willbe sure to take ! 

I am perfectly free to confess that the conferences and 
explanations with which you have favored me during your 
late stay in our city have gone very far toward overcoming 
my former opposition and enlisted my hearty interest in 
your invention. 

Joseffy, whom I unhesitatingly place at the head of the 
great masters of piano playing, also drew my attention to a 
number of valuable features which the clavier possesses. 
It seems to me that if properly and intelligently used it can 
Advanced 
players will readily perceive the advisability of using a 
gradual increase of the heavier touch for endurance and 
force. 

I would suggest that (if practicable) those who desire to 
avail themselves of your invention should take some lessons 
in the practical use of it from someone who is thoroughly 
familiar with its adaptability to various purposes. 

I shall be much pleased to use and recommend the clav- 
Emi LIEBLING. 


ier. Yours truly, 








A French Novelist as a Wagner En- 
thusiast. 

HOSE who visited Bayreuth in the summer 

of 1888 may perhaps have remarked a pale, young 

man of slender build, with large, deep set, dark eyes and 
thick, bristly, jet black hair, in a blue velvet jacket and 
an immense light gray slouched hat, who punctually at- 
tended all performances, listened enraptured, and at their 
close could hardly tear himself away from the theatre. 
He was a Frenchman, and the ‘unmistakable profound im- 
pression that these representations awakened in him called 
forth all the more astonishment, since France was but sel- 
dom represented at Bayreuth, and it was only upon the 
exceptions among its representatives that these artistic 
offerings produced any deep This young 
Frenchman, who was so warmly stirred by the works of the 


impression. 


German master, was not a musician by profession, but a 
At that day his name was still unknown in Ger- 


again in the narrow literary circles, and then rather oftener 
with a scornful shrug of the shoulders than with an ex- 
pression of acknowledged talent. In Germany absolutely 
nothing was known of him, his latest writings alone having 
found a certain recognition at least among judges of 
French literature, not precisely because of their poetic and 
wsthetic value, buton account of their fantastic oddness, 
their mysticism, their fundamental diversity, as compared 
with the productions of all other contemporary novelists, 
and, finally, on account of their almost idolatrous worship 
of Wagner. 

About four or five years ago Dentu, in Paris, issued the 


homo novus among the French literature of the day. Per- 
chance its title, announcing the detadence of the Latin 
race, proved repulsive, for the French are the last race who 
would admit such a suggestion. The few who read these 
books did not find them attractive in the accepted sense of 
They contained ideas, it is true, but these were 
There was no sign of a con- 


the term. 
baroque and exaggerated. 
nected, clear plot; everything fluctuated hither, thither in 
a fantastic, fragmentary manner. Besides, the title of this 
series, so little flattering to a Frenchman, did not signify 
what the ordinary reader might take to be its meaning ; on 
the contrary, in our day one might rather regard that which 
the author terms decadence as a step toward progress. 
This Latin decadence has reference to the fact that 
the nations of this race are no longer so firm in their 
religious faith as formerly; that a political liberalism, 
united in a compact with a pernicious militarism (?), now 
fills the place of the absolute papal theocracy of former 
centuries. Even the worldly and diplomatic Leo XIII., who 
hurls no bans nor claims a kiss of the slipper from the 
German Emperor, represents to this author a sign of this 
decadence. In a still greater degree, however, does the 
French Bishop Freppel, who enters upon a parliamentary 
war of words and unites in a compact with the political 
powers, the defenders of a system inimical to the Pope 
hood. 

But what confers a special interest on Péladan on the side 
of the German public ait.** Tt 
is true this sentiment and last 
volume of his ‘* Decadence 
title ‘* La Victoire du Mari’ (‘**The Husband's Victory ’’). 
How he arrived at this veneration of the great German 
master and what directed his attention toward the same he 
does not say. Perhapsit was the Parisian ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ per- 
formance that, like the erstwhile ‘‘Tannhauser” performance, 
was transformed into an immense riot by a brutal mob. 
Péladan speaks freely in regard to this event: ‘* When an 
attempt was made some years ago,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to perform 
this man’s works, in order to re-establish the so-called capi- 
tal of the world, that is now but the capital of ‘ voyous,’ 
Paris, obeying the voices of its slums and its drunkards, 
chased through the length of its gutters in effigy and after 
his death him whom the yellow kids had driven away per- 
sonally in 1863.’’ He, the author, next made a pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth, to hear the gospel revealed to him amid its own 
scenes. How deeply he was moved is shown in his sen 
tence: ‘‘In the Middle Ages Christian benevolence estab- 
lished asylums of refuge and of the peace of God; Art in 
our day has effected for a similar purpose the season of 
Péladan and Wagner are in 

They delight in the myste- 


is his excessive Wagner ‘‘c 
appeared only in the sixth 
” 


series, bearing the separate 


performances at Bayreuth.”’ 
many respects kindred spirits. 
rious, the primordial and infinite. 
the legends of the pre-German primitive world ; Péladan 
finds his ideals in Indian mythology and becomes absorbed 
in the philosophical doctrines of Buddhism. ‘+ What 
pity,’ he cries, ‘‘that Wagner did not know the Kabbala.”’ 
As Balzac gained a presentiment of occultism through 
Swedenborg, so did Wagner perceive Hermetism through 
Schopenhauer’s unattained Buddhism. The Kabbala would 
surely have given Wagner but slight uneasiness and as for 
the conditions of occultism and Hermetism he had prob 
ably devoted but little thought to them during his whole 
lifetime. Nor can this concern us at all, for we have no de 
sire to follow the author through his penetrative philoso- 
phic religious speculations. Whether he himself knew what 


Wagner is absorbed in 


a 


he really meant remains questionable ; his readers cer- 
tainly do not. What interests us most is the Wagner enthusi- 
asm woven in among the transparent, but peculiar mystic 
fantastic plot of the novel, and breaking out in every page 
of the book. Hand in hand with the same there goes a 
wondrous story of a marriage not lacking in those piquant 
adjuncts inseparable from a French author, although they 
arise in a comparatively intellectual and refined form, in 
which, however, the physical and psychical are mingled 
without restraint. 

The scene of the novel is laid partly in the French Landes, 
partly in Bayreuth and Nurnberg; time 1888. Izel is 
wealthy heiress, who early lost both her parents and was 
brought up by a foster father in rural seclusion and com- 
plete independence of mind. A German musician has 
awakened her enthusiasm for Wagner’s works, thus far 
only known to her through the medium of her piano, whose 
texts, however, she has zealously studied until she is quite 
au fait with the Wagner style in all its tendencies. Izel 
exists completely in the anterior world of Wagner ; dreams 
but of its heroes, giants, dwarfs and monsters, and takes 
delight in long, lonely roamings over the heaths of the 
Landes, ever wondering whether a ‘‘Siegmund’’ may not 
soon appear for her. Once she meets an extremely inter- 
esting young man, in a fantastically decorated hunter’s 
costume, who seems engaged in audible converse with him- 
self. Astonished, she stands still, and as in her naive inde- 
pendence of spirit she cares naught for feminine reserve, 
she asks him boldly : ‘*Who art thou, stranger, that seemest 
to converse with the invisible powers? ”’ 

The stranger also happens, strangely enough, to be an 


a 





first volumes of a series of novels after the Zola model, 
bearing the remarkable title ‘*La Décadence Latine.” | 
Their author was Josephin Péladan, until then a complete 


admirer of Wagner—in France this crop is so thickly sowed 
that they meet in the most distant portions of the land. 
Completely merged in his poet composer, he replies: ‘‘I’m 
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the son of woe and seek the golden sword that my father 
promised me for the day of sorrow.’’? But who can de- 
scribe his delight as she responds: ‘‘Siegmund, see in me 
The golden sword shall be thine; 


thy sister Sieglinde. 
awakens and unlocks the 


This evening, when spring 
doors of huts and hearts, we will seal our 
with a kiss.’’ Whereupon Izel intones the song of the 
sword and sings it with such fervor that this modern ‘ Sieg- 
mund”’ is quite overcome. Naturally for him this meeting 
is an agreeable one. Not alone has he thus discovered a 
kindred soul but he also unexpectedly obtains an opulent 
wife, one that he, as a poor author—Adar by name— 
needs greatly. The sword ‘‘Nothung’’ promised him by 
thus becomes in this novel after Wagner’s 


compact 


**« Sieglinde’”’ 
style a golden sword, fit to redeem him from menial service 
for others. 

The lovers are agreed, the foster father possesses a suf 
ficient fund of politeness to give his consent and thus the 
wedding may at once take place. Whither shall the bridal 
tour lead if not to Bayreuth, where that sublimely glorious 
festival season is soon to commence? Now the author is 
fairly launched and gives us his own impressions received at 
the time and place itself. Bayreuth is naturally enchanted 
ground. Where a Wagner has dwelt clothed old 
Northern Myths in new and dazzling garb, wonders may 
Izel, now Madame Adar, 


and 


occur even in our realistic day. 
shall become cognizant of this fact at once. 
through the park at the side of her husband she espies a 
wondrous rose with which she would decorate Adar’s but- 
plucking of 


Roaming 


tonhole. But police regulations forbid the 


flowers and longingly her glances rest upon the perfect 
rose. A crackling is heard amid the branches and suddenly 


she sees the in her own hand. It remains doubtful! 


whether the laudable Bayreuth police would content itself 


rose 


with this explanation were it to apprehend this charming 
rose thief in the act. 

The festival begins. The first performance witnessed by 
the happy pair is ‘* Tristan and Isolde.’’ The prelude so 
moves our author that he expresses his feelings in a poetic, 
bombastic dithyramb. ‘* Darkness enveloped the entire 
scene, and from the mystic depths, where the invisible or- 
chestra mixed its tone colors, a strange ringing sobbing 
arose, long drawn out and heart thrilling. It conjured up 
tears that ascended toward heaven, like the drops from a 
fountain ; tears that rose instead of falling ; tears that were 
wept on earth but longed to bedew heaven.’’ Intimately 
associated with this lament of a weeping Prometheus eye, 
we experienced a frenzied desire for the hereafter of the 


physical, the suffocating embrace of a pair that longed lit- 





erally to melt into one. The young lovers gave themselves 
up fully to the magic charm of Wagner’s canticle of 
love. Held in a close embrace they listen to the love effu- 
sions of ‘‘ Tristan’ and ‘Isolde ;’’ they imagine themselves 
transported above the earth and soaring in the higher re- 
gions ; and whenever the lips of the lovers on the stage met, 
they joined their own in an ardent kiss, an electric effect 
that Wagner has taken pains to favor by his wise obscurity 
in the auditorium. Drunken with overwhelming emotion 
they finally reach their home, where they forget their neces” 
sities for food and drink in their glowing embraces. 
The following day ‘‘Parsifal’’ was performed. 
fancies that the divine repose exhaled by this tone cre 
ation would dampen the consuming fire of their passion and 
Izel, however, is not of his opinion. 


Adar 


be grateful to both. 
She finds the ‘‘ Tristan ’’ tumult so sweet that she is unwilling 
to renounce it. ‘‘ Parsifal,’”? who withstands ‘ Kundry’s”’ 
blandishments, may bea holy and chaste knight, but she had 
afear of him. This composition must exercise a fatal effect 
on the love that they experienced, and she was alarmed 
less it might separate Adar from her. These reasons for 
not attending ‘‘ Parsifal’’ she aided by such glowing kisses 
that Adar was obliged to comply. They then remained at 
home whenever ‘Parsifal’’ was given, yet never missed 


Thus their feelings became 


a ‘* Tristan ”’ performance. 
ever more intense, their souls completely flowed together 
into one ; they existed in that condition that the philoso- 
pher Péladan designates as the ‘‘ Nirvana of Love.’’ But 
now the festival comes to a close, and this is to be the last 
performance of ‘ Parsifal.’? Not to attend it would be a 
sin for which Adar could not forgive himself. 

Under some plausible pretext he leaves his lovesick Izel 
and repairs to the theatre. There he encounters Izel’s 
music teacher, who immediately suspects why he has come 
‘*You have not mentioned to her that you intended 
Mr. Adar? wonderful in- 

her that antidote, the 
We men are proof against it, but 
women On the ‘Tristan’ 
evenings I am simply a sensual human being, 
Adar is profoundly 


alone. 


coming here, Certainly, her 


stinct forewarns ‘Parsifal’ is an 
death potion to love. 
Oh, divine Wagner! 


are not. 


on ‘Parsi 
fal’ evenings I am with my God.” 
moved by the work, but its effect on him is also a similar 
one. When he reaches his home he cannot hide where he 
‘I have been taking a religious bath to cool my 


Equally tender but 


has been. 
feverish soul, It has done me good. 
more quieted I return to you. Let us be merely brother 
and sister to-day ; we will certainly not love each other 
Izel 


any the less on that account.”’ finds that her fears 


have been realized and is not quite satisfied with Adar’s 
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proposition—he should have remained away from ‘Parsi- 
fal.’? herself the thought 
that the taken 
the ‘‘ Parsifal’’ mood. 

The festival 


couple visit the neighboring old romantic Nurnberg. Adar’s 


Meanwhile she consoles with 


mood has a deeper hold than 


** Tristan ”’ 


has now come to an end, and our young 


religious philosophical mood still adheres to him, and his 
the 


desire to perfect himself in magical art and like 


whilom Dr. Faust to penetrate to the depths of knowledge 


leads him to seek the acquaintance of the great magician, 


philosopher, occulist and Hermetist, ‘* Meister Dr. Sexten 


thal,’’ who is an adapt in the mysterious arts of magic, and 


compared with whom our table movers and spiritistic con 


jurers of ghosts are the merest bun rlers. This wise man 
is, however, a Don Juan in disguise, who has a desire not 


only to cultivate the tree of knowledge, but also to nibble 
its sweet fruits. He is by no means indifferent to Izel’s 


beauty and, after he had one moonlight evening observed 
the loving banter of the pair while Adar readjusted Izel’s 


l nb was cast in 


garter whereby the classical form of 
shadow upon the opposite wall, he 


her li 


was consumed with an 
ardent passion for the young wife. As he well knew that 


he would never in his bodily form be granted a hearing by 
transports himself into her chamber, 
Izel, 


guilt, confesses all to her husband and deems 


The latter 


her, he doffs the same, 


conscious of her 


herself 


accepts the matter 


where in spirit she becomes his. 
no 


longer worthy of his love. 
wreak dire 


coolly, appeases Izel’s anxiety, but resolves to 


vengeance on this sinner of a magician. 
Thus far the plot has been developed according to the 


usual manner of French novelists, the ex eption that 


it treats of spiritual adultery alone. The former would now 


have produced the inevitable duel, Péladan remains true 


be followed by a magical 


to himself ; a magical crime must 
expiation. Adarreturns with Izel to his lonely castle in the 
| Nurnberg 
} 


day in the old 


Landes, and, according to the teachings of his 


master and rival, he studies by night and by 


excels his antagonist in the black art. 


folio until he even 


} 


Whereupon he summons him—as a matter of course in a 


spiritual form—to his wife’s chamber, and kills him with a 


powerful stroke of the sword Nothung Che following day 


a telegram from Nurnberg announces that the learned mas 
g g 


ter, ‘‘ Dr. Sextenthal,’’ had been found dead in his apart 
ment. 

After the evil principle 
quished and put out of the way the story might well have 
Mr. Pe 


had in this manner been van 


but ladan was 


And 


the conjugal 


ended with a simple reconciliation, 


aware that this course would not satisfy his readers. 


so another corporeal rival and disturber of 
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| y night he entices her with his charm tothe] .4¢ ae. . = ——— yay | ee .;,. | Miss Grace E. Wherry.. see. 
vilimecseisin si Wintel cal College at the commencement exercises at Central Music | yjc¢ Agnes M. Wert. St. Atne, Il 
t where he appears before her as the Knight | tra) Tuesday evening, June 24: Miss Minnie A. Westfall... Praitie City, I. 
4 il Loheneris . itn Miss Maud Wilson..... Chicago. 
‘ ss , —_— N. K. Fairbank Prize—Diamond medal for the best pianist in the post | Miss Betty Wolter. ... Chicago. 
Tr} lecessity for him to battle for his E Isa, for the graduating class, Misa Ella M. Dahl, Chicago. = _ 
} of his manner and his ardent passion compel W. W. Kimball Prize—Diamond medal for the best pianist in the graduat- | 
t irm Ile then doffs his assumed form and dis- ing class, Mathilde B. Stumpp, Chicago. Cleveland Correspondence. 
, ; . ‘ield Prize —Diz edal for the best average of scholarshi . 
eal self. Izel again accuses herself of having Marshall Field Prize -Diamond = ai 3 Lg 7 alate oe 4 ges CLEVELAND, June 12, 1890. 
” in the graduating class, Miss Clara J. Falk, Stoughton, Wis. TRAUSS. the 1 , 1 tised ‘th his Vi Q 
t in, but again he quiets her apprehensions. William M. Hoyt Prize—Diamond medal for the best student in harmony - » thE MUCH adver cee » With O15 Vienna ere Eee 
I 1 sovereign monarch and recognizes no judge above in the graduating class, Miss Minnie Tabor Scott, Holton, Kan. tra, gave three concerts at Music Hall, and upon each occasion was 
, ” . . r >| 7 g » 2 > Tr ic ¢ ; vat Ti “ rej ie ’ - 
f. She had rendered him happy, and if even she had | Philip D. Armour Prize Diamond medal for best average of scholarship greeted with large and enthusiastic audiences. With “zwei Bier’ ob 
— Hi lf say vould in Hi at the final examination in the graduating class, Miss Vera E. Brackett, ligato his performances would be a great success, but when critically 
re God, He, who is Himse ove, would in is Petoskey, Mich viewed from the symphonic standpoint much is lacking in conception and 
t cy forgive the sin she had committed through College Prize—Gold medal for the best student in composition in the general ensemble. In the Strauss dances and kindred compositions there 
lo Ivel’s admirer he declared that his affairs in this graduating class, Miss Rose C. Meiler, Peoria, Ill is, however, a verve and swing decidedly unique and exhilarating. The 
must now be settled. and that he might consider him- | Dr. F. Ziegfeld Prize—Diamond medal for the best pianist in the teacher's | Concerts were locally under the management of Mr. N. Coe Stewart, and 
’ ; - Vj n certificate class, Miss Mabel C. Clark, Chicago must have netted quite a margin of profit. 
{ free, after a night’s slumber, to return tc ienna. As ;. ria BE Fes are ae : 7 cose ae ane ¥ RR Tp ee Re Ee ee iaiatlalilaes 
‘ : ‘ ts . Dr. F. Ziegfeld Prize—Diamond medal for the best pianist in the teach- Messrs. I - Norman Adams, pianist, and Charles Heydler, ’cellist, recently 
! nself, he acknowledged having neglected his wife, er’s certificate class, Miss Frances Striegel, Harper,Ia. * * * The | 84V¢ a very interesting recital at Ellis Hall. Compositions of Beethoven, 
took it for granted that the Hungarian officer had only competition for diamond medal prize for best pianist in teacher's cer- Mendelssohn, Jonas, Adams and Bach were included in the program. 
ed by the kind intention of comforting her. In tificate class was so close that the judges were unable to decide be- | | The musical SEREOR 1S ROW EA tS last agonies, and the summer, although 
: , | : hij alf , tween Miss Mabel Clark and Miss Frances Streigel. Dr. Ziegfeld de- it brings with it undue caloric, gives nevertheless much needed rest to the 
t ntime he |! preferred to do so himself, and as : mime rivay ge ire NS ta a Ee 
= ‘ili Sige . cided to give two medals, so both would be rewarded for their excellent | °V¢TWorked teacher. 
é howed he had been quite successful, Izel falls nak I append program of a concert given in benefit of one of our churches. 
before him and bursts out into these words: | y. C, Price Prize—Diamond medal for the best average of scholarship in Encores were the order of the evening, even the prelude and valse of Von 
t n Thou art gentle and noble. I adore the teacher's certificate class, Miss Mathilde S. Vogt Johnson, Minne- Wilm receiving a 4/s, not a usual occurrence with piano works : 
. apolis, Minn. Prelude and sarabande (two pianos) .. Von Wilm 
. — , R. T. Crane Prize—Diamond medal for the best student in harmony in the Messrs. Wilson G.Smith and Renset Heanlages. 
ephin Péladan’s newest book, an author as yet teacher’s certificate class, Mr. Walter P. Suesman, Chicago. “* Miller’s Song ” .. Zoellner 
ree recognized by France, and one to whom Germany C. F. Gunther Prize—Diamond medal for the best average of scholarship | “* Sleep, Gentle Lady”’........ : Abt 
irdly grant the laurel wreath of renown—a most at the final examination teacher's certificate class, Miss Pearl F. Ste- Arion Quartet, 
, . . ; . “hicago » Thinks I Do Not Love Him” - Sainton- , 
ible mixture of the fantastic, the poetic and mystic. vens, ¢ hicage : an He Thinks I Do Not Love Him’ sete 5 ere .. Sainton-Dolby 
: $ ‘ Ww College Prize—Gold medal for excellence in history of music, Miss Susie Miss Anna T. Williams. 
ind ridiculous, of Wagner appreciation and Wag- D. Campbell, Wabasha, Minn “ The Pilgrim: aN ae : Adam 
tort \ tbsurd and overdrawn as the contents, | Geo. M. Pullman Prize—Diamond medal for the best pianist outside of Mr. J. F. Isham. 
t t ilso, although it betrays considerable progress the classes,—-Preparatory department, Mr. Arne Oldberg, Chicago. Prelude and valse (two pianos). . Von Wilm 
‘ ‘ollecve P: . ol dal fo > secc . 2 oe 7 y Smith ee ; 
vith that of the previous volumes. whose form College Prize—Gold medal for the second best pianist outside of the lessrs mith and Henninges. 
sad , : classes.—Preparatory department, Miss Lillie Reid, Chicago. ** Where the Lindens Bloom’ ’ Buck 
emarkable that one might have mistaken College Prizes—Four silver medals for the four next best pianists outside Miss Kate Seiten, 
f re on the usual style of romances. The fact that of the classes.—Preparatory department, Misses Clemmie Griffin, Clara | “Good Night” Abt 
1] Victory mav boast of a connected plot Joyce, Alice West and Frances Frothingham, all of Chicago. Serenade . ‘ ‘ Kreutzer 
} TT “ollege > > e re Ge $s a Ta “ a Xa a- Ari ( é et. 
dy found worthy of prai This was not the College Prize--Silver medal for best average of reports and examina . ie Arion Quartet , 
1 ; ; tions during school year, outside of classes.--Preparatory department, | ‘11 Ritorno 4 Campi Serene = ; eenae Lucantoni 
the pre us novels of the series. he author him Miss Edith McKeand Messrs. Gerlach and Williams. 
! le ite with the last two works that he | Rey, Dr. H. W. Thomas Prize—Diamond medal for the best violinist in | “* Magic Flute” ebicnta be pambienen : Mozart-Lysberg 
innounced a dramatization of the same. But how the violin department. Mr. Henry Eicheim, Chicago. Messrs. Smith and Henninges. 
th tl} ritual adulterv and the magical | College Prize—Gold medal for the second best violinist in the violin de Mr. Johann Beck is organizing a string quartet for a series of subscrip- 
; 4 , , ee . 
’ { flicult of comprehension His partment, Mr. Wilfred Woollett, Chicago. - tion concerts next season. A number of engagements have been already 
os pee : College Prize—Silver medal for the third best violinist in the violin depart- | },ooked by the organization, which will be known as the Beck Quartet. 
] ro » . .- . . : 
I Wagner would also produce a ment, Master Leon Marx, Cincinnati, Ohio. : Many of our leading professionals are arranging to attend the M. T. N, 
1 i place If we were to regard the | Ferd. W. Peck Prize Diamond medal for the best singer in the vocal de- | 4 a+ Detroit next month,and Northern Ohio will undoubtedly furnish 
tal t it rT hole to be that even in mar- partment, Miss Grace E. Jones, Chicago. quite a contingent. Moses. 
‘ : College Prize—Gold medal for the second best singer in the vocal depart- = = = = 
that | lasting that is constantly , 
¢ ¢ ment, Miss Alice De Mers, Chicago 
iest, and that a husband who | College Prize—Silver medal for the third best singer in the vocal depart- Miss Jessie Pinney, the pianist, will summer at 
t t not justified in complaining ment, Miss Octavia Hobbs, Chicago. ees praere Tannersville, in the Catskills. 
t : : +o 4 | Italian Prize, Mr. A. Mastro Valerio and Dr. C. Volini—Gold medal for 
t olation of his rights, it might prove a z ‘ - eas > te : P ° 
t the best student in the Italian class, Miss Ella Boynton, Chicago, ACROSS THE BRINY.—Conrad Ansorge and Miss 
{ imatic representation. EAP So - ¢ alte , . : r al 
! College Prize—Silver medal for the second best student in the Italian Ansorge, Ferdinand Von Hinten, Alfredo Barili and Paul 
| i with a i esteem for Wagner, does not class, Miss May Dunham, Burlington, Ia. ane . . 
: . ) ; Tidden all sail to-day for Europe. 
true ption of his creations may be dem Gen. Charles Fitzsimons Prize—Diamond medal for the best student in r 
fact that he reviles the German language the school of oratory, Miss E, H. Denig, Elmhurst, Ill The “Zaire” of Mr. Paul Veronge de la Nux 
it tttutes the only hindrance to the dif- The following is a partial list of the graduates for this | seems to have obtained only a succes d’estime at the Paris 
f eations, And yet Wagner regarded his poems | YT: Opera. Mr. Pougin, writing in ‘*Le Ménestrel,’’? describes 
itself, and chose the German | Miss Carrie A. Baber . Chicago. it as carefully written, well put together, and excellently 
M Emily E. Bishop Chicago ° P 
t adapted to his works and the only | Miss Carrie Braham. ‘Chicano. orchestrated, but, on the other hand, lacking in strength 
T ) . . Mrs. Kittie D, Buell .River Forest, Ill. ‘ assi and t little in touch with the le style 
forn | lac de . . and passion, and too little in touch with the modern style. 
aman Phat Péladan, despite his Miss Susie D, Campbell .... Wabasha, Minn. and I x oie y 4 
esse » comprehension for these | Miss Catherine Chase ..Chicago. It is only fair to the composer to remember that this is his 
Miss Mabel C. Clark Chicago. —_ ee Sper ae e . aa oa - 
othing of the German language | Miss Zora L. Clarke "Chicago, first dramatic work, and that it has been waiting a good 
1 . Miss Jennie M. Conn Champaign, III. ¢ ars ake its first < sarance The he 
itl ‘ rr ste Ir. Se e “ C man ears to make its first appearance. 1e other 
ut Herr Meister Dr. Sexten Miss Frances Cowles... . Lansing, Mich. oF a PI ; 
inds one that philological cultiva- | Miss Grace Edith Crane Chicago. novelty, the ‘*La Basoche’”’ of Mr. André Messager, at the 
. Miss Lillie Agnes Erickson Chicago. ie ° : eae e ate a  « 
eted in a Frenchman, or he would not | Miss Emma J. Finch “iles Ia. Opéra Comique, is more successful, but its story is some- 
- 99 Miss Martha Goldsmith Chicago, the x ri bable even f the habitué¢s of th: 
reel ord ‘eutl e , , : what too wildly improbable even for the habitués of that 
( K word euthanas! (happy Miss Ida Mabel Gunderson Chicago. ‘ y I i . : : . 
im into ‘*euthanesie,’? an awkward | Miss Emma Lou Hoadley ..Chicago. theatre ; and the quantity of music lavished on the libretto 
ae . Miss Laura Marie Hoffmann Chicago. 2 Ries ee 
ied criticaster of the ‘Temps, Miss Mathilde S. Vogt Johnson. . Minneapolis, Minn. is found to be excessive. 
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TEINWAY & SONS 


beg to announce that they have been honored by the ap- 
pointment of Piano Manufacturers to 


een of England. 
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“For years past the Royal Family have been patrons of 
Steinway & Sons, Her Majesty having bought several 
Grand and Upright Pianos, as also the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Duchess of Fife, etc. This 
royal distinction conferred upon an American manufac- 
turer again confirms the position of Steinway & Sons as 
the leading house of the piano manufacturing industry of 
the world, a verdict fully indorsed by the American people.” 
—N.Y. Mailand Express, May 31, 18go. 
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A cablegram, dated London, June 18, 1890, informs 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons that they have further been 
honored by the appointment of Piano Manufacturers to 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
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WACNER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


= > 


“Tristan and Isolde.” 


GUSTAV Koppe,* 
(Continued.) 
OST beautifulis the transition of the phrase “ His 
M eyes it p. 29, 1.3, b. 1 
] to the Isolde and Love Glance Motives. 
Another exqt “Who 


is fol- 


were gazing 
1C 


PIN 


site 
> had 
Ti 


what 


passage Is that beginning: 
). This 


stan Call, /so/de seeming to compare 


spared ” (p. 35, 1. 1 
ved by the 
she 


cally considers his betrayal of her 


with h fame as a hero; and, with her outburst of 


rath as she inveighs against his treachery in now 
her as bride to Aing Marke the narrative 
eache i iperb climax, 


latter, le 


As Brangdne seeks to com- 
fe, the oking tixedly before her, con- 
ost involuntarily, her love for 7ristan, 

W here ] ve 


iwdne, then 


the man who would not love you?” 


wi irdly whispers of the love po 


id takes a phial from a golden salver. The Mo 
‘ he Love Glance and of the Love Potion ac- 
her words and action, But /solde seizes 
yother phial, which she holds up triumphantly. — It 
ith potion. Here is heard an ominous phrase 
three note the MOTIVE OF FATE: 
7 = 
a e 
— ba = 
4 forceful orchestral climax, in which the demons 
lespairing wrath seem unloosed, is followed by 
the cries of the sailors greeting the sight of land. 
/solde \istens to them with growing terror. Kurwenal 
ils to her and Srangdne to prepare to soon go 


ashore The brusque joy in the music accompany- 
his words forms an episode pleasantly contrast- 

ne with the excitement and mystery of the preceding 
Tsolde 


ne into her presence; then bids Lrangdne prepare 


Kurwenal command to 7ristan 


orders 


* Copyright by Gustav Kobbé, 1890 





the death potion. The Death Motive accompanies 
her final commands to Kurwenal and Brangdne, and 
the Fate Motive also drones threatfully through the 
weird measures. 

Tsolde, 


seeking to control her agitation, strides to the couch 


Kurwenal announces 7ristan’s approach, 
and, supporting herself by it, gazes fixedly at the en- 


trance where 7yis/an remains standing. The motive 


which announces his appearance is full of tragic de- 
fiance, as if 7r/stan felt that he stood upon the thresh- 
old of death, yet was ready to meet his fate without 


wincing : 
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It alternates (beginning p. 56, 1. 5, b. 5) effectively 
with the Fate Motive and is used most dramatically 
throughout the succeeding between 7ristan 


and Tsolde, 
her tender care of him, the chief theme of her narra- 


scene 
When she upbraids him, as she refers to 
tive (No. 6) is heard. Sombrely impressive is the 
passage when he bids /so/de slay him with the sword 
The 


announce the proximity of land. 


she once held over him. shouts of the sailors 
In a variant of her 
6 bt: XC.) Tsolde mocking- 
ly anticipates 7yisfan’s praise of her as he leads her 


At 


hands him the goblet which contains, as she thinks, 


narrative theme (p. 69, 1. 


into Aing Marke's presence. the same time she 


the death potion and invites him to quaff it. Again 


the shouts of the sailors are heard, and 77istan, seiz- 


ing the goblet, raises it to his lips with the ecstacy of 


one from whose soul a great sorrow is about to be | silent watches of the night. 





liffed. When he has half emptied it, /so/de takes it 


from him and drains it. The vessel falls from her 


hand. TZyristan and Jso/de stand gazing upon one an- 
other. A strange tremor vibrates through their 
frames. Their eyes, set in the expectancy of death, 


now meet in rapturous glances. The 7ristan and 
/solde Motives tell of the emotions that are struggling 
for utterance. Then, with the impassioned variation 
heard in the Vorsfiel (1 C) the /so/de Motive rises clear 
and bright and is followed by the Love Glance Motive. 
The effect is like that of the sudden breaking of a 
spell. Jso/de, yielding to the rapture that quivers in 
her soul, sinks into 7yistan's passionate embrace. 
The voices of the sailors break in upon their bliss, 
She starts from his arms. Then, as after a momen- 
tary calm, a storm breaks with greater fury, their pas- 
sionrages with demoniac energy. All the yearning and 
rapture of the motives heard in the Vorsfie/ mingle 
in the music of this scene, till Brangdne tears the lov- 
apart thrust 
knights, esquires and sailors are seen crowding the 


ers as the hangings are aside, and 


deck and jubilantly greeting Aing Marke'’s castle, 
lsolde faints 


upon 7risfan's breast, and amid the joyous shouts of 


which looks down from a rocky height. 


the ship’s folk, which almost drown the triumphant 
climax of the /so/de Motive, the act closes. 

ACT. it. 
The introduction to the second act opens with a 
of the 


scene the lovers inveigh against the day which jeal- 


motive peculiar significance. During love 


ously keeps them apart. They can meet only under 
the cover of darkness, and even then their joy is em- 
bittered the thought that the blissful night will 
be With 
the day stands for all that is inimical, night for all 


by 


soon succeeded by day. them, therefore, 


that is friendly. This simile is elaborated with con- 
siderable metaphysical subtlety, the lovers even re- 
proaching the day with 77risfan’s willingness to lead 
Isolde to King Marke, 
broad light of the jealous day his duty to win J/solde 


Tristan charging that in the 


for his king stood forth so clearly as to overpower the 


passion for her which he had nurtured during the 


The phrase, therefore, 
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which begins the act as with an agonized cry is the | awaits the coming of 7ristan—the MOTIVE OF IMPA- The soloists were: Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, of Cincinnati ; Miss 
DAY MOTIVE: TIENCE : Emma Leinbach, of Salem, N. C., sopranos; Miss Emily Winant, con- 
tralto; Mr. William Courtney, tenor, and Mr. Gustav Berneike, bass. 
10... ~ ie os a Pe, Miss Emma Hahr, of Atlanta, was the pianist. Mrs, Moore-Lawson de- 
% =— = = = = : == = = ==. ,-—— —] lighted everyone with her beautiful voice and charming manner. She 
= = — = ° eo . is - 5 Set — ot a ee Bee Sot 3 sang all of her numbers with finish. Her enunciation and phrasing were 
5 = f a) = ~ oe o very good. She seemed to be the favorite of the soloists. Miss Lein- 
ri vi, Pp : chased “~ a bach’s singing was amateurish and really unsatisfactory. She has a 
- = weak voice, not ata 1 to the demands made upon it during the fes- 
. iS” : ke -_? [= om = e wr "Her eesti act bad, and phrasing m4 her is pie of the 
= a 2 rE = , 2 , 

3 — = of - of question. Miss Winant’s singing was not improved by her constant and 

— f— fe * excessive tremolo, 
Ped. eS ¢ a =. =. = = |= o = rs 2 =P o-| Mr. Courtney's singing was delightful ; his solos were rendered in the 
p “s ot? 6@- a = = —— = a me Set most beautiful style and deserved more appreciation than they received. 
Derived from it, but breathing a soft, sensuous id a ti ad f Ser. COMEDY ROS TOG ERGNt Ger heet GUNUEN ONE See Olen, See eee 
‘ S ‘ * ‘ —_ ; the greatest ease the most trying passages. Mr. Berneike has a good 
melancholy, is the NIGHT MOTIVE : Oe eres = = J— fe¥] | voice, but no control over it. He can hardly be classed as an artist, al- 
ib os = = ire be € though his singing received much applause. Miss Hahr’s playing of Beet- 
9. A -_ ae vie “i 3) a hoven's ** Waldstein’’ sonata was the best work she did. She was not very 

db “ ‘ true in her rendering of Lisztand Chopin, 

é b- a x| | dis To be continued.) The chorus did good work, and would have done better but for the out- 

? = ea ay « = = - ba EEE P rageously poor work of the orchestra. The credit for the success of the 
= be = j2 dolce, ve The N orth Carol ina Festival. festival is due entirely to the untiring energy and musical ability of Mr. 
amaks Vigna irae — —— Cuarvorte, N. C., June 14, 1890, MacLean. 

e ae, == ta 5 be -. — i i Nye first annual music festival of the State of North nd a oot . ws0ese ~—_ - = ae ane pe State. i was 
e@eee ee s —f—# a 5 ee y—- “4 Carolina closed to-night. Financially the festival was a success, | PT shh py the members Of Che Dy sorely Oe Caaeette with ana 
= the receipts being over and above the expenses. Artistically it was not gant baton. a : eS ee. 

: ‘ : what it might have been, but, considering the difficulty which Mr. Joseph = a = . — 
rh latter does not, however, occur until later on MacLean, the conductor of the festival and its chief promoters, had in get- THEY SAILED THURSDAY.—Maurits Leefson, the di- 
n the act (p. 122, |. 3, b. 2-4) ; the Day Motive being ting the people of Charlotte and North Carolina interested in it, and that | pector and pianist, of Philadelphia, accompanied by Gustav 
followed by a phrase whose eager, restless measures tive aed weriperartiage a i a or tes ~ — oe — —_ Hille, the violinist and composer, sailed last Thursday for 
: ; ; ; only drawback to its complete success was the lack of a good orchestra, ? 
graphically reflect the impatience with which /so/de | the chorus of 200 voices being well trained and in good trim. Europe. 





HE ASOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 
surely a revolution in the world of music. There are two vital points which in 
themselves make the A*tolian the king of musical instruments ; 


FIRST — It performs any music, from a Waltz or a SECOND-—It is not a mechanical instru- \ 


Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more ment, but is so simple that a_ person , 
beautifully and more nearly perfect than any can learn to play it in from one to 
musical instrument made. three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. ga" WRITE FOR TERMS. 





THE A:OLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


rand « Upricht Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 

















— COLOCNE, Neumarkt | A 













HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 

true artists. Thcy combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 
terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic. They must be heard and seen, to be 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALTIES : 












Preferred and praised by the artists for 
TONE AND TOUCH, 
Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with ; 
strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 
















INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 








The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 

forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 

the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 

Dupvey Buck, 

AvBert R. Parsons, 
Director of Pianoforte 
Department, 

Harry Rowe SHELtey, | 
Siras G, Pratt, | 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
(2 Send for Circular. 

H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


Pao.o Giorza, 
Cuirrorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
L. A. Russecr, 
Erecka Utassi, 





CHICAGO COLLEGE. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogues 
mailed free on application. 

ALBERT E. RUFF, Director, 


Mas.CARL ALVES  _ 


Alto, open for iseaiin Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courigr, 25 EK. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
WoLFSOHN, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH. 


Lessons in Voice Culture, Concert and Operatic 
Singing. Apply from 2 to 3 p. M., 26 West Forty- 
third Street. 


CHARLES PALM, 

- vg St Mart’s Place, New York. 

Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135, Kast 18th Street, New York, 





A. FARINI'S 
Musicat Stupio— Vocat, No, 52 Lexington Avenue. 
Specialty: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1to6P.M. 


J AS. G. HUNEKER, 
Professor of Piano at the National Cc panencatery. 
a 


will accept private —_— in Piano playin 
uethods taught. ddress, care of this o 





MRS. Ww. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
New York. 





25 Union Square, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New | York. 





Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 Hast 81st St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction 
Gceeer Hall, New York: 


Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEeacuer, 
118 East 26th Street, New York 


MMB. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 

















CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
ree on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO ViRTU@60. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


THEODORE PEET, 


Piano AND THEORY. 
Specialty made of the modern simplified and con- 
densed technique as used in Berlin and Vienna. 
345 Fifth Avenue. 








Catalogue mailed 














EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for dibensene and Cuts of Two New 
and ‘Takiog Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 





—— UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1367. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Cataloguc, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 





Palmer’s Theatre, 7s. 


Monday, June 23, 1890. 
Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinée at 
Inauguration of the Summer Season 
And First Production in New York of Richarp Stan’ 
Romantic Opera Comique, 


THE SEA KING. 


PRESENTED BY THE 
WILLIAM J. GILMORE OPERA COMPANY. 
Sale of Seats opens June 16. 


Prices, 61.50, 61.00, 50c. General Admlasion, 50. 


DEIPTER & WINKELMANN, 
*PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSHOWE£IG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND. 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 











WITH THE 


QOHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
A pplication. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





te" Catalogues of new and second-hand books in 
stock furnished free to any address on application. 


Cc. N. CASPAR, 
BOOK EMPORIUM. 


British, German and French Books, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


No. 437 East Water St., Milwaukee, 


American, 


Wis. 


Direct Connections with all Foreign Countries. 

Any book in any language obtained. 

“OUT OF PRINT” BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 

Send for books tried to obt:in elsewhere in vain 
Correspondence solicited. 

Books, New and Second-hand, bought, 
sold and exchanged. 

50,coo Volumes in stock. Standard, Technical, Scien 
tific, Antiquarian and School Kook Specialties. 

Importation orders promptly executed and] books 
“out of print’ procured. 





(Jashburn 


Guitars, 


Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


LYON & HEALY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


FACTORY: 211 to2i? SOUTH CANAL ST. 
vg State § Monroe Sts, 
CHICACO. 





By all the leading artists as the 


best in the world. 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 


ceive for these popular Instruments. 


If you have not received our new cata-" 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you. 





P. PABST, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 


W holesale Music Dealer. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





CATALOGUES 


SENT FREE 


ON APPLICATION 





~____Musie Typographers and Printers, 
716 Sansom Street, 
_ Philadelphia, Penna 


FPRANE L. ARMSTRONG, Manager 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


Ht VIR]; cumen. 


A Silent Teaching 


ANIL 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
nngers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence 
schoois 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on app! 
Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
ta East 17th Street, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITEK- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $s to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar; 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Buckskins, Action Leather 


CAPPING SKINS, 
Factories: 
Fulton and Rose Sts.; Prospect 


Office: Cor. Main and Fulton § 


GLOVERSVILI.E, 


“THE J. MW. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, | 

















solicited with Teachers and 


ication. 








Cor. W. and High Sts 
treets 
N. WY. 


Sete yesMSeys 
Pic 


THE MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
comprises Every” Article made inthis @ 
wna Pee oe and Cassified-and 
under each article bs names and addresses e 


THE BEST MANUFACTU RERS. 
@ Qmplete in One Royal OctavoVol of over 300pp @ 
@ Price in (loth *6 Ine Morocco *8-In Flexible Leather *10. ©@ 
e INDISPENSABLE e 
to Buyers of Articles it all lines and e 

2 Invaluable as a < Statisti al work. x7 
6 

o 





@ Orders received at office of this Paper - 
eeeeeaee2 ee02e0oe0de6e0e8 
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Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


PiANo AND Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 


E. S. BONELLI, 


Or SAN FRANCISCO, 





PROF. 


Will be in this city June 1, when he will be pre- 


pared to perform his operation on the accessory 
slips of tendons of the ring finger, insuring greater 
freedom in piano playing. The operation is pain- 


less and scarless, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


——. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 










KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 
Three Months #20,.00 Nine Months. .860.00 
Six Months 40.00 Twelve Months... 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed im by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 


18go. 





Marc A, OTTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


HARRY O. BROWN, AssociaAre Eprror. 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 Bro 


DERSTRASSE, LEIPsic, 
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iny questions that may obtrude 
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”, ior reason 


m the person il point of view. 
to a discussion of personal habits 


» trade: we do not abuse men, but 


rve censure—always, of course, 


whom we seek to eliminate from 


ct the paper differs essentially from all 


| vers and shall continue in its 


trie 


th 


ec pay 


one reason alone, if not for many 





ICAL COURIER enjoys the confidence, 






pprob 


ition and the patronage of the 


paperanecessity. If there were no MUSICAL COURIER, 


imagine for an instant what a glorious time the frauds 


! Imagine the excesses 


in the music trade would have ! 
that would be committed by a set of manufacturers, 
dealers, agents and others, the parasites of the trade, 
just as every trade has them ! 

It is due to the vigilance of this paper and the fact 
that it is known to be absolutely incorruptible that 
these persons are made useless and their attempts to 
insinuate themselves into the good graces of the pub- 





lic made futile. 

M* N. J. HAINES, SR., who has for many years 
been a director of the Fifth National Bank, has 

just been elected a director of the Twenty-third Ward 

Bank in Harlem, the honor coming to him unsolicited 


on his part. 


Charles Blasius, of Philadelphia, has given Mrs. Harrison the use of 


one of his fine pranos. He saw itin place to-day, and then delighted the 
audience by rendering a choice selection from ‘** Martha.’’ Mrs, Harrison 
ran her fingers over the keys, playing a populararia, She warmly thanked 


Mr 


T 


advertisement for the Blasius piano 


Blasius for his generosity. 

HE Philadelphia “Times” publishes the above, 
which appears to us in the light of an excellent 
for Ais piano 


evidently signifies the Blasius piano, 


H 


out date: 


ERE is a curious dispatch in the Chattanooga 


«“ Tradesman” from Shreveport, La., and with 


SHRKE 


La., 


t ° 
The Harvey Piano Company has purchased a site and will begin 


PORT, 


work on its new factory soon. 
Who is Harvey and who are the Harvey Piano Com- 


? 


pany! 
N important change has taken place in Philadel 
A ons 
North & Co. losing the Conover piano, which here- 
after will be sold by Wm. F. Boothe & Co. We con- 
Wm. F. Boothe & Co. upon their | 


new acquisition, for in the Conover piano they will 


phia piano representation, the firm of 


evratulate Messrs. 


f 
rooms within the next five years.” 
However this may be, the present district is un- 


ourth streets, a half dozen or a dozen piano ware- 


questionably going to be ‘Ae piano part of town for a 
long time to come. Never have there been so many 
openings within this limit as now, and already we 
know of three firms who are negotiating for quarters 
below Madison-sq. Some firms, whose names have 
not been mentioned in connection with removing to 
Fifth-ave., have been considering the advisability of in- 
that 


vestigating closer the future possibilities on 


street as a piano avenue. 


A 


with James G, Blaine ? 
THE MUSICAL COURIER never objected, never inter- 
92 


Ze. 


ND now it is said that our trade editor is a con- 
Well, what’s the 


free 


firmed free trader! matter 


Is he also a trader ? 


fered and never made an utterance against the 25 per 


cent. protective tariff on piano actions. This paper 
objected to an advance of this duty in order to pre- 
vent the price of American pianos from being driven 
still higher and thus stop their export altogether. Mr. 
Blaine wants the same thing with American products 

he wants them sold in a large foreign market now 

of March for 
of June wants 


three months 


We wanted in the month 
Mr. Blaine 
for our American products. 
ahead, that’s all! 


traders than Mr. Blaine has become ? 


inaccessible. 
pianos what in the month 
We were 


Does that make us any greater free 


Moreover, we are not responsible that Mr. Wessell, 
by publishing his speech before the Ways and Means 
Committee in a music trade paper which is constantly 
the fact that 


his scheme was not a tariff measure at all; opened 


abusing him personally, opened up 
the eyes of other action makers to the fact that he 
used the opportunity to advertise, at their expense, 
the Wessell action; opened the eyes of the whole 
trade to the fact that it is dangerous for piano manu- 
facturers to put his firm name on their actions and 
thus the more tightly to fix his grasp and grip upon 
the piano trade. 
We are not responsible for that. 


And because he did all this does not make us free 





find one of the most satisfactory instruments in the 
market—an instrument endowed with splendid musi- 
cal qualities that attract the professional and amateur 
players and musicians and consequently the musical 
public at large. 


notice in a music trade paper that the “ori 


ov. 


E g 
inal Mathushek pianos” are advertised as 
made in New York. Now, this is not trye. The 


original Mathushek pianos are made by the Mathu- 


shek Piano Forte Company, New Haven, Conn., who 


have a wareroom on Fifth-ave., near Fourteenth-st., 
in this city, and whose factory had been in existence 
many years before the parties now making the 


Mathushek pianos in this city started their present 
business, 

Why not advertise your pianos in accordance with 
facts and truth ? 
if you have a piano factory say all about it and ad- 


If you are a Mr. Mathushek, say so; 


vertise yourself as much as you can, but do not ad- 


vertise your business at the expense of another 


manufacturer, 


F 


and by the time this paper is in circulation Messrs, 
Behr Brothers & Co. will probably have commenced 


ROM Thirteenth-st. to Twenty-first-st. on Fifth-ave. 
there are to-day just fourteen piano warerooms, 


to break ground and becoming the fifteenth with their 
palatial building at Fifth-ave. and Sixteenth-st. A lead- 


ing manufacturer said the other day: “I don’t see 


that there is any help for it—everyone of any impor- 


tance must get upon the avenue. There’s where 





people go to buy pianos, and anyone off the line must 
hold out some extra inducement to attract custom. 
The greatest thing to consider, however, is what part 
of Everything 


seems to be moving up town and I shouldn't be sur- 


the avenue is the best to locate on. 


to 





work we are performing makes this 





prised see, between Twenty-third and Thirty- 


traders any more than their remarks and acts make 
of James G. Blaine or Benjamin Butterworth or many 
other Republicans free traders. And, in addition, it is 
only necessary to go alittle below the surface to ascer- 
tain what Mr. Wessell really was after, and he makes an- 
other serious error by stating, as he still continues to 
do, that the trade editor of this paper is a free trader. 

There is no free trade in protecting American piano 


manufacturers. 








NO COMPANY. 


THE SHAW PIA 


One week from to-day the Shaw Piano Company will begin work at 
their factory on Peach-st. on the finishing of cases, and from that time on 
the old soap factory will be known no more forever by its late familiar 
name and title. Inside the factory has been thoroughly renovated and 
reconstructed, washed, kalsomined and refitted until it is one of the neat- 
est workshops in the city. Outside, there is a transformation now in prog- 
ress. New paint is making a great change. The office is one of the 
neatest and most attractive in the city, and, taken altogether, the Shaw 


Piano Company’s new outfit is about all that could be desired. The out- 
look is reported to be highly encouraging. 
E take the above from the Erie « Times,” whose 


W reporter made observations on the spot. The 
new Shaw pianos will be ready for the market about 
the end of August and we are promised an instrument 
which will make an excellent impression in the trade. 








EDISON TO STEINWAY. 





9 


Orance, N. J., June 2, 1890. 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons : 

GENTS—I have decided to keep your grand piano. 
For some reason unknown to me it gives better re- 
sults than any so far tried. 

Please send bill, with lowest price. 


Yours, THOMAS A, EDISON 








Mr. Adams, the retail salesman at C. Blasius & Son’s, Philadelphia, is 
said to have engaged with Mason & Hamlin’s branch house at Chicago. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
; becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Rielsstaatiresn 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW W ENGL ml LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
Eig on igs cnihing ach ninlina ait 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO #- = GEORGE STREET, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—9S8 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, i - 
$ r El R L i Ni G Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning P 
climate 






































ment of all leading a artists. 














Chicago, Ill. 








greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge 


that ours will excel any other. 


AU BURN, N.Y. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 57 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGALION ORGAN 
=. Hy R IN G@ g 
r i St Lr CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


PAUL G. M E H L | Ny & S 0 N S, mun SUPPLIED ! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


MANUFACTURERS OF i 
FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT IME ASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; o1 


Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


Of th Highest G le. 
Containing ae ps ana 5 tl LADIES | ATTENTION! | 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano The best face and nursery powders made, and Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 
+ guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and | 
’ <a Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endw d Bridge, all other injurious mine’als, are containec ij in the ENDORSED BY LEADI ENTIST 
“ * QHD 


rupmoven criimpen ror. |PERFORATED CHAMOIS ae ee 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented 


as thousands of ladies who c« satinually use them will 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and F anny | NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price FOR SALE BY ALL DRU GGISTS 


i, 163, 46 461 Wes wi Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. | sicstiunsesurees: Ness veneers 


ISCER J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 
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3 GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
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TONE & DL DUR: RABIL iLITY 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. Bhi IN USE. 
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To Piano Manufac- 


turers. 


An Opportunity to Have Boys Educated in 
Some of the Branches of Piano Making. 


i present it 1s 
renticed 


of piano building 


next to impossible to have a 
ind properly educated in the sci 


in any of the piano factories 


ittitude of the unions toward 


sunt of the 





NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 


t ere and there that a journeyman piano 
n relative into the fac tory in which he 
vith the bestowal of personal attention 
lly makes a journeyman of him; but a | 


th who may desire to learn the trade has little, 
1 the New York piano factories. 


the new help come from? It is imported 

The Germans send us their young, and 

rkmen to supply the new and constantly 

the foreigner is rapidly assimilated in 

| " i acti piano workman and union 

pe, just as uncompromising in his 

t ‘ ition of native boys in the factories 
member of the union. 

te of affairs exists in other trades, and as a 

ither methods had to be resorted to to give to 

in opportunity to receive a preliminary training 


7 










trades at a very small outlay and amid surround 
it re not only beneficial from a technical, but also 
i moral point of view. 
The New York Trade Schools. 
tion where boys are now instructed in various 
the New York Trade Schools, on First 
t ‘ | Sixty-eighth streets, where day and 
‘ n athered to learn the trades of brick 
plumbing, carpentry, house and sign 
fre paintin tone cutting, blacksmith work 
I e an insight into the system we quote 
\ Ir Schools are conducted on the 
| hould be done, and 
ws mechanic ti 
y ng t rhe instruc 
) and scientific A trade is taught jp all 
) why one method is right and 
‘ to produce the same result is wrong 
I re it a trade school is neces 
nechanies are employed as teachers, 
t to »w how work should be done and to 
it properly. It is constantly 
tonly what the pupil knows, but in 
t. Such asystem can rarely be pursued 
ere each employé is necessarily em 
work he can do best. Experience has 
third to one-half a day’s work can be 
te ea i ourse of instruction, and that 
) ilf a day’s wages can be obtained. 
e usua been obtained in from six months 
fter Vil the New York Trade Schools, 
i to the it e of the trade Young men who 
it learning have obtained full 
t the opinion of the management 
t te wae is the more profitable 
i in be spent in visiting the 
imining the methods in vogue and the char 
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A SUGGESTION 

















acter of the work done. 
give an idea of some of the classes and the advanced 
nature of the operations conducted at the schools. 

The fees charged have not been large enough to make 


the schools self supporting, and it is due to the generosity | 


and philanthropy of a New York gentleman—Col. R. T. 
\uchmuty—that they have been continued regularly and 
will open the tenth season during the coming October. 


The Suggestion, 

The condition in the piano factories has aroused the at- 
tention of several gentlemen in the piano manufacturing 
trade of this city, and we are enabled to state to-day that 
if a sufficient number of piano manufacturers can be in- 
duced to enter into the subject in earnest a class of piano 
making can, with the aid of Colonel Auchmuty, who is very 
much interested in the question, be opened at the Trade 
Schools this fall. 

The boys who would enter this department could be 
taught, by an expert to be selected by the manufacturers, 
to belly, to rub, to varnish, to string, to tune, to regulate, 


to fly finish and finish pianos. An ‘arrangement could be 





effected to purchase the cases, plates, actions, keyboards, 
&c., and there is no reason to doubt that the completed 
pianos would be purchased right here in the city for renting 
purposes. 

hose who doubt the possibility of such a thing should 
pay a visit to the Trade Schools and see how rapidly Amer- 
ican boys acquired a handicraft in a technical school under 
proper and scientific training. It is in many respects really 
astonishing to see what these bright, quick witted and 
clear brained American lads can do, and it will not be de- 
nied that the work in most branches of piano making does 
not appeal to any specific grade of intelligence higher than 
that of many of the industrial branches in the above list. 

Horace Greeley once said: ‘‘ The way to resume is to 
resume,’’ and following that axiom we say to start American 
boys in the line of piano making is to start them, and they 
can be started in the New York Trade Schools by means of 
some co-operation on the part of our piano manufacturers. 

Mr. 
trade, 


William Steinway, in his speech at the dinner of the 


We produce here three cuts which 


ufacturers together to further and advance the project—a 
project full of interest and benefit to the whole piano trade 
of the country. 

All such as are willing to assist in the inauguration of 
the movement can address either the editors of this paper 
or Mr. Francis Bacon, 19 West Twenty-second-st. 








Give the Boys a Chance. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

f iaabateon all the oppression and selfishness of 
human nature there is a substratum of equity and 

fair play. Just as the borer for oil receives an explosive 

response to his search when the pent up oil is reached, so 

public opinion, when informed, rushes and sweeps away 


No 
literature can fail to see that the exclusion of boys from 


unfair treatment in any quarter. reader of current 
our trades and factories is arousing the condemnation of 
the community. 

We can imagine no more cruel treatment to the rising 
generation of our land than the refusal they receive when 
applying for opportunities in our factories to learn usefu! 
trades. A lad just graduated from our public schools, 
with all the bright and hopeful enthusiasm of youth, aspir 
ing to some preferred occupation for his life work, finds all 
His fond 
hopes are crushed and a life of disappointment is before 
him. While an entrance and welcome to our trades and 
factories are granted to the emigrant from Europe on his ar 
The same doors are open 


avenues to such employment closed against him. 


rival, our own boys are excluded. 


to the one and shut in the faces of the others. The ques 


tion, ‘*What shall we do with our boys?” is of general in 
terest, and true patriotism should reply, ‘‘Give them a 
trace! ”’ . 

New York piano manufacturers have a practical interest in 
this question ; they recognize the need of skillful artisans 
to take the place of their seniors, who are passing off the 
stage of action. The means of affording instruction in 
piano making to our young men seems to be at our hand 
and can be at once brought into practical operation in con- 
nection with the New York Trade Schools if a few individ 
uals in the New York piano trade should be disposed to in 


While 


operation from a committee of piano manufacturers would 


terest themselves in this object. advice and co 
be needed in developing and carrying out the enterprise, 
no individual piano manufacturer need assume control of 
the affair, as it could be made simply a department in the 
trade school already successfully established. An arrange 
ment of this kind would prevent the jealousy and friction 
which might arise if the school was started and controlled 
by a single manufacturer. This proposed effort for the es- 
tablishment of a technical school for piano makers should 
commend itself particularly to the young men in our piano 
firms. There are many of these just now, who, owing to 
the industry and ability of their fathers and grandfathers, 
find in our manufactories positions of importance and suc. 
cess open to them. Will not these young piano manufac- 
turers help forward in the battle of life those less favored, 
giving their countenance and support to the establishment 
of this proposed piano school ? 

The New York Trade Schools, where over five hundred 





made reference to the apprentice laws of this State, 


students were taught last winter, re-open for work next 





PART OF THE CARPENTERS’ SHOP, NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 


ind called attention to the present evil, and Mr. Francis 


Bacon has since then taken a deep interest in this question. 


He has contributed a communication on the same subject 


which appears in this number, and on the strength of all 


this we believe it will be possible to get a number of man- 





October. 
the scholars are on exhibition and can be inspected by visit- 
ors. Itake great pleasure ininforming the piano manufactur- 
ers of New York that through the courtesy of Mr. Richard 
T. Auchmuty, the founder of the New York Trade Schools, 


During the summer months the productions of 
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CONOVER « BROS.: 


400 and 402 West Fourteenth Street, 
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The above cut illustrates the 


CONOVER NEW UPRIGHT 
GRAND DUPLEX SCALE. 


-Inspection Invited. 
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CARPENTERS’ WORK NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS, 


ements have been made for holding a meeting of 
ufacturers in the hall of the school, on First-ave., 
Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, two blocks 
t of the Sixty-seventh-st. station of the Third-ave. ele- 
oad, on Tuesday evening, July 8, at 7:30 0’clock. 
Ar rtunity will then be given to examine the school and 
j miucti of the scholars. It will not be possible for Mr. 
Au 1uty to be present and address the meeting in regard 
to the rking of the New York Trade Schools. At this meet- 
t itter of a trade school for piano makers will be 
lo 
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. ‘ i if thought advisable, a committee of piano 
rer in be appointed to formulate some plan, 
tation w Mr. Auchmuty, for instruction in 
! ! in connection with the New York Trade 
' iid committee to report some plan for a technical 
f ino makers at a future meeting of the trade 
t ( led in the coming fall. It is hoped that every 
New ¥ piano manufactory will be represented at the 
et July 8 FRANCIS BACON. 


Pianos and Organs. 


of the Southwest Fully Controlled by St. 


Louis Houses. 


The Trade 


: aoe RIE is 


no feature which gives more dis- 


prominence to the advancement of St. Louis 
i territory of which it is the metropolis than 
th t rea in the trade of pianos, organs and mu 


of all kinds. 


nts and merchandise 


It | been but a few years since the possession of a 
piat or orean was confined almost exclusively to the 
ier classes, but modern improvements in manufac- 

ture have made good instruments attainable by those of 
ite mea hile the general advance in culture has 


lemand for these articles of refinement. 


in pianos and organs is very large, 


instruments the city has 
trade of the 


the firms engaged in the 


the Southwest 


OoOmmana 


sition gives, 


houses of large resources and experienced 


a consequence the growth of this trade 


irked than in othor important lines of 


| out screw driver or tools of any kind, while in exquisite 


organs have long been recognized as the perfection of in- 
struments of that character. The St. Louis house does an 
extensive wholesale business, and sells pianos and organs 


at retail to the citizens of St. Louis and vicinity, offering 


favorable inducements in easy payments and taking old 
instruments in exchange. Mr. E. M. Read, who has been 
manager here for eight years, gives experienced and effi- 


cient direction to the business, and under his administra- 























tion the trade of the house has steadily and annually in- 
creased. 
BOLLMAN BROTHERS COMPANY. 

This house, the leading one in the West in the wholesale 
and retail trade in fine pianos and organs, was established 
10 years ago by the firm of Bollman Brothers, continuing 
under that style until the incorporation in 1888 of the pres- 
ent company, of which William Steinway (of Steinway & 
Sons, New York) is president; O. H. Bollman, vice-presi- 
dent ; N. Stetson, secretary and treasurer, and Otto Boll-, 
man, general manager. The business premises embrace 
the entire building of five floors and basement at the south- 
west corner of Eleventh and Olive streets, where they carry 
a large and complete stock, embracing everything in mu- 
sical merchandise except brass instruments. The com 
pany are general Western agents for the celebrated Stein- 
way & Sons pianos, recognized as the standard pianos of 
the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present 
made. They are also general Western agents for the supe- 
rior E. Gabler & Brother, J. & C. Fischer Lester & 
Smith pianos, and carry a line of the excellent Farrand & 


and 


Votey organs. They have a large wholesale business 


through Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, Kansas and Tennes- 
see, besides their extensive retail trade, and in January, 


| quality of tone and responsiveness of touch the Estey 


up with their father, who conducted a musical house in 
St. Louis over 40 years ago. They are natives of Ken- 
tucky, business men of experience and recognized ability, 
and the company, which has large resources and complete 
facilities, holds recognized leadership among the houses 
engaged in its line in the Southwest. 

BALMER & WEBER MUSIC HOUSE COMPANY. 

One of the oldest established and most notable business 
houses of the city is that conducted by this corporation. 
It was established in 1846 by the firm of Balmer & Weber, 
the present firm succeeding in 1887. The premises occu- 
pied embrace the five story brick and stone building at 209 
North Fourth-st., where the company carries a large and 
complete stock of pianos, organs, sheet music and music 
books, string and musical instruments and all kinds of 
musical merchandise carefully selected from the best pro- 
ductions of foreign and domestic manufactures, and ena- 
bling the firm torespond promptly to all orders for every- 
thing in the line. Throughout its long and honorable his- 
tory the house has ever maintained the highest commercial 
reputation, and its affairs are conducted with an efficiency 
resulting from experience, and commands not only a large 
local trade, but also an extensive business throughout the 
South, Southwest and West. 

JESSE FRENCH PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY. 

This company, having offices and salesrooms at St. Louis, 
Nashville 
Little Rock, Ark., was incorporated in 1874, with a paid up 


and Memphis, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala., and 
capital of $500,000, succeeding the firm of French & Co. 
At 902 Olive-st. they carry a complete and elegant line of 
instruments, including the matchless Chickering, the world 
renowned Hardman, the celebrated Vose & Sons, and the 
well-known Briggs and the Harrington pianos and the 
Packard and Jesse French organs, the latter made expressly 
to the order of the company. These instruments are all 
of the highest repute in their respective classes, and the 
company controls a very large trade. The officers are: 
Jesse French, president ; John Lumsden, vice-president, and 
O. A. Field, secretary and treasurer, Mr. French having 
charge of the house here. 
KOERBER PIANO COMPANY. 

A greatly increased interest in musical matters is indi- 
cated by the much larger number of pianos and organs 
now in use, even proportionately, than at any previous 
period of the country’s history. A leading establishment 
in this trade, commanding a large business both at whole- 
sale and retail, is that of the Koerber Piano Company, oc- 
cupying as offices, showrooms and warerooms a commodi- 
ous building at 1102 Olive-st. They are sole agents for the 
world renowned Knabe pianos, which have so long held an 
established place as a leading favorite of musical critics 
and the American public. The company are also agents 
for the celebrated Krakauer piano, instruments of exqui- 
site tone, absoiute perfection of action, elasticity and deli- 
cacy of touch and solid construction and first-class work 
manship ; and they also handle the Connor & Wheelock 
pianos. The company maintain connections of the most 
favorable character and are enabled to offer first-class in 


e : : : 
struments ‘at prices lower than any other St. Louis house. 





1889, established a prosperous branch in Kansas City. They 


They do an extensive business in the city and surrounding 























N ruse ha 
ts in the West than that now conducted under the 
e of Estey & Camp. The } 


f Story & Camp at Chicago, opening the 


done more to popularize the use of musical 


was established in 


yusSINesS 


1875, and the business was continued 


1883, when Mr. Isaac N. Camp, of 


st. I 1 yrranch 


tyie 


I! 
until 


vecame associated with the Estey Organ Com 


the present firm was formed. 


4 1 } 
f Brattleboro, and 


nearly the entire building of 


Olive-st., 


uple 
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918 where a complete 
firm handling the 


The 


and sci- 


truments is carried, the 


Estey pianos and Estey organs. 
the best that 
have many patented features add 


lecker Brother pianos are 


money 


i produce 


ctiveness, and are of the finest ma- 
The 
pany at New York, contain many improve 

al 


are 


eft 
Estey pianos, made by the 


)} augment their musi excellence as well as 


ity of construction, made in the most ar- 


t a fair price and never fail to give 


L is, Old a 


y organs have long been popular 


provements introduced by the Estey 


their several styles of parlor organs 


ny manufactory in the world. Their 





ttachments, peculiar to these organs, 
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he inside of the instrument possible with- 








the piano and organ business all their lives, having grown 








TAILORING SHOP AT THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 


not only sell at low prices for cash, but also on easy 
monthly payments, keep a stock of good second-hand 
pianos as well as their fine new instruments, and have a 
complete repairing and tuning department. President Stein- 
way and Secretary Stetson are of the famous piano manu- 
facturing firm of Steinway & Sons, and reside in New York, 
and the Messrs. Bollman, the other officers, who are the 
founders of this business, have the active management of 


the affairs of the house. They have been connected with 








country, selling instruments of the highest merit at the 
lowest prices for cash and on easy time payments, and also 
renting pianos. Mr. Henry Koerber, the principal, is a 
thoroughly experienced man in this department of busi- 
ness, in which he has been actively engaged since he estab- 
lished this house 18 years ago. He is a native of St. Louis 
and well and favorably known to the trade and the public ; 
is thoroughly accurate and reliable in his methods of deal- 
ing, and his business has steadily increased in volume from 
its inception to the present time.—St. Louis ‘* Republic.” 
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YOUR ATTENTION IS RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO 


T H E M E H LI N Mighest Grade 
Grand and Upright Grand PI A N O S 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


THE CENTURY PIANO CoO. 


IN NEW YORK AND MINNEAPOLIS. 





FACTORIES 








OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
M. A. PAULSON, Pres. PAUL G. MEHLIN, Gen’! Supt. H. PAUL MEHLIN, Vice-Pres. A. M. SHUEY, Sec'’y. C. A. STICKLE, Treas. 
Gov. J. S. PILLSBURY, THOMAS LOWRY, CHAS. R. CHUTE, CHAS. L. TRAVIS, ROBT. T. LANG. 
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“THE MEHLIN”’ PATENT UPRIGHT GRAND, STYLE R. 

















CONTAINING MORE VALUABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS THAN ALL OTHERS, Viz: 





























The Patent Grand Plate and Scale, 
Patent Grand Fall Board, 
Patent Piano Muffler, 
Patent Harmonic Scale, 
Patent Bessemer Steel Action Frame, AY 
Patent Endwood String Bridge, | A 
Patent Touch Regulator, \weAA i) t \ 
Patent Finger Guard and AC) Lig ANE 
Patent Cylinder Top. = ae 
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being precisely like a Grand Piano inverted. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU EB. 


CHNTURY PIANO CoO., 


Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. «+ Cor. 40th St. and 10th Ave. NEW YORK. 
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THE KIMBALL CASE. | 


am | 





in the trade asked | 
MusICAL COURIER a 


GENTLEMAN 
one of the 


well known 


editors of THE 


few days since, “ What's the matter with you folks 
and Kimball of 
‘Nothing. There 
1 THE MUSICAI 
tween Kimball and the legitimate piano trade.” 
\nd it is 
me of the keenest, shrewdest, sharpest men in the 
to all the 


stimonials that makers of high grade pianos have 


to which he replied: | 
Kimball 


: | 
is trouble 


Chicago ?” 
trouble between 
there 


is no 


be- 


im COURIER, but 


so. Kimball, who as everyone knows, is 


has started out make ridiculous 


ness, 
secured after years of work and thousands of dollars 

nt on the perfecting of their product so as to merit 
1 


dorsement of people capable of expressing an 


thy ) 


on a musical instrument which their standing 
Kimball has 


ut upon the market a piano of the lowest possible 


opinion 
pin 


| reputation would make valuable. 


1 piano which he himself has widely boasted 


vas the 


ecuring, or pretending to have secured, testimonials 


cheapest piano made in America; and by 


m a lot of opera singers, some of whose names are | 


famous, he to rate his unmusical piano 


attempts 
umong the medium grade and high grade pianos of 
the East and West. 

In all the testimonials that he is now flaring before 
the eyes of the public there is not one from a pianist 
they are from singers, ranging from Testimonial 
atti to Francis Wilson, from a few organists and 
Leavy 


f a piano 


aside the fact that these peoples’ 
of 


we find only that Kimball is using the popularity of 


‘inists. ing 


are little value in themselves, 


opinions ¢ 





their names to foist upon the unmusical and ill in- 


formed public his low grade, cheap piano, at a price | 
which will make it appear to be what it is not. There is 
of discussing the morality of the question. | 
attacking Mr. W. W. Kimball nor the W. | 
we are setting out in plain | 
vords a state of affairs which is a menace and a dis- | 


ho use 


We are 


not 


V. Kimball Company ; 


the legitimate trade, and a state of affairs | 


to 
yuld not exist if the music trade papers had | 


ving 
ich ¢ 
backbone enough and sand enough to come out | 


jlainly and fight it, instead of helping it along by 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








puffing up Kimball and the Kimball pianos and the 
Kimball alleged testimonials for so and so much 
money—in advance. 

It is a plain, simple case, and we appeal to every 
piano manufacturer, to every piano dealer who is not 
bound down to Kimball, to consider it. Do you not 
know that the Kimball piano is a cheap, low grade 
piano? Of course you do. Do you not snow that 
Kimball is publishing these testimonials, the originals 
of which no one has ever had shown, with the ob- 
ject of creating a false, exaggerated value for his 
piano? Of course you do. Do you not snow that by 
thus inflating his prices he is coming into a more 
Of course you do. 


powerful competition with you? 
Do you not snow that if every music trade paper was 


independent, as THE MUSICAL COURIER is, and came 


| out and stated what you know and what we know, that 


it would be next to impossible for Kimball to put his 
goods on the market as he is now doing? Of course 
you do. Then do you not see that when THE MUSI- 


CAL COURIER comes boldly and honestly to the front 


|and says that the Kimball piano is a cheap piano 


made chiefly by boy labor, that it is of the lowest grade 


in every one of its parts, that Kimball has been 


| scheming to bolster it up by illegitimate means—all 


of which you know—when we come out and say that 
this is wrong, that it is not honorable, that it should 
be condemned by every decent, self respecting man 
in the trade, don’t you see yourselves that we are 
helping you, that we are right and that we have the 
courage of our convictions and speak the truth? Of 
course you do. 

It is just in contingencies like this Kimball case that 
a newspaper comes in to the rescue of the legitimate 
trade, and if it is not prepared for such an emergency, 
if it cannot assist the trade when the time comes, it 
can have no value whatsoever. 

It is due to the independence of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER that it is recognized as ¢he music trade paper 
of the United States, and for this reason it has received 
and does receive the patronage of the whole legitimate 
trade. Our advertising columns do not disclose to 
any extent the great use made of this paper by the 
great houses in the trade, for many of them call upon 


|us for the furtherance of their legitimate trade pur- 





poses, by utilizing our reading columns year in year 
out, to their benefit, and all these firms believe in our 
methods and our system and applaud substantially 
the remarkable work THE MUSICAL COURIER is con- 
stantly accomplishing. 








ST. LOUIS piano man writes: «Iam much pleased 
A with THE MUSICAL COURIER, which is indeed of 
great interest to the legitimate trade. The stencil 
racket must soon give way. I fight it equally strong 
here in St. Louis, and I find THE MUSICAL COURIER of 
much assistance in that way.” 

ee 

F the many curious items in the lay press which 

come under our notice the following strikes us 
as rather peculiar. It is from the Oxford (Mass.) 
“Mid Weekly :” 

The Lester Piano Company, which removed from Worcester to West- 
boro some months since, and which with ample capital has been fitting up 
extensive works for the manufacture of its pianos, has a formal opening 
and public exhibition of its instruments to-day at the Town Hall there, both 
afternoon and evening. There is to be a brass band, a string band, chorus 
and solo singing, and the capacity of the Lester piano is to be shown in 
connection with them all, The general direction of these concerts is in the 
hands of Prof. L. H. Cudworth, of Oxford, which is; certainly a compli- 
ment to our town as wellas to him. Lester is the only manufacturer who 
has ever succeeded in making a piano without any lifeless or ‘“‘ dead” 
Strings. It is therefore destined to be popular. 

We have for some time been under the impression 
that the Lester Piano Company was located in Phila- 
delphia and not in Westboro, nor do we believe that 
the Westboro concern referred to as the Lester Piano 
Company has any relations whatever with the Lester 
Piano Company of Philadelphia. The party at the 
head of the Westboro concern is a Mr. Leicester, who 
formerly was a scale draughtsman in Boston and Wor- 
cester, and who may call his new company the Lester, 
as it sounds, when spoken a little carelessly, something 
like Estey. See? Why the Philadelphia firm of F. A. 
North & Co. ever called their company the Lester has 
always seemed an inscrutable and indefinable mystery 
of which no solution could be found. What is Les- 
ter? Who is or who was Lester? 

However, now that another Lester Piano Company 
seems to be looming up the Philadelphians had better 
take steps at once to stop it, for it is an interference 
for a Mr. Leicester.to call his concern Lester when 
there is in existence another and older Lester. 





WEGMAN & CO., 
ANO MANUFACTURERS, 


AUBURN, N. Y., 


EG to call the attention of the music loving people to their pianos, 


containing the Patent Tuning Pin Fastening, an improvement 


which is superior to any other in existence to keep a piano in tune for 


any length of time, no matter whether exposed to dry or damp 


atmosphere or constant 
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Agents wanted and sample pianos sent on approval. 
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** Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen part.”—LONGFELLOW. 


The REASON WHY is of interest to everybody. “Come, let us reason 
awhile together,” and we will tell you why 


THE BMERSON PIANO 


excels so many others in various points of merit. 


e 


First—The materials are the finest that can be procured, and only the selected portions are used. 





Seconp—The men engaged in their manufacture are perfectly skilled in their different departments of work, so that 


the best results are obtained. 





Tuirp—The members of this Company, while devoting their best efforts to the improvement of the interior mechanism, 





keep ever in mind that the value of the perfect inside is greatly enhanced by inclosing it in a case off J 


artistic merit, on which the eye may always rest with pleasure and satisfaction. 





Fourtu—The tone of the Emerson Piano is brilliant and replete with sweetness, being very sympathetic and pure, 
the scale being mathematically perfect, from the sonorous notes of the bass to the liquid and singing notes 
of the treble. Throughout it is shaded with the greatest possible delicacy and nicety, while retaining a 


maximum of power when desired. 





Firrua—The action used in the Emerson is the most finely regulated and delicately adjusted in the United States, 


and probably in the world. It is light and flexible, and responds readily to every demand made upon it. 





Sixtu—The keys are made from the choicest elephant tusks brought direct from Zanzibar, and only the purest grain 


of ivory is selected. 





SeveNtH—The full frame is of cast iron, tested to a pressure of many tons, and can never yield in any respect. 





E1cutH—The framework contains no less than eight “ braces,” where many fine pianos have but four—thus additionally 


strengthening the body of the instrument. 





Nintoy—The arrangements for tuning are protected by patent, which no other makers can employ, and fixes the 


pins so permanently that the Emerson Piano requires tuning less often than any other instrument. 





TentH—The music desk is a novel feature, adjusted by a simple movement of the hand, and whether open or 


closed is firmly fixed, so that any jarring becomes impossible. 





E.teventH—The double rolling fallboard adds materially to the appearance of the piano, and is far superior to the 


straight and unsightly board usually covering the keys. 





TwetrtH—All the moldings, plinths, cheeks, trusses, &c., are made of the same solid wood of which the case is 


constructed, and no imitation stained ornaments are ever employed. 





THIRTEENTH—As a coherent, complete example of mechanism; as an instrument which can be relied upon to perform 
its functions satisfactorily ; as a work of art and science combined; as an ornament to the room in which it may 
be placed; as a desirable auxiliary to the home—in all these respects it is thoroughly and honestly and 


conscientiously made, and is guaranteed to give perfect content to its possessor. 





FouRTEENTH—It is moderate in price, when the high character of the work is considered, and no fancy premium is exacted 
for the name on the fallboard, which is the case with many makers whose claims to superiority are chiefly confined 
to the statements in their published lists. And it is moderate for legitimate reasons. As the Company produces 


about 3,500 pianos per annum, it is consequently in a position to grant the proportionate reduction in cost 





which so large an output makes possible. 
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W’* NTED—TuHeE MusicaL CourRIER knows of op- 


portunities to fill the following positions, and 


all applicants who send their letters, with 
names, addresses and references to this office, 
will open chances for themselves to secure 


places with good firms: 
re Chicago house wants a retail piano and organ 


salesman ; man who has had experience either 


East or West. Address “ Retail,” care of this 
office This position is in one of the best 
known houses, a firm who have been in the 


abit of retaining their employés many years. 
\ piano and organ manufacturing firm want a West- 
ern traveling man; one who is acquainted with 
Western trade chiefly, and such as know East- 
cern trade only need not apply. Address « West- 
ern Traveler,” care of this office. Fine chance 
for a young man who wants to become identi- 
fied with a large firm. 
\ New York piano manufacturing house, one of the 
well-known firms, wants a man who can attend 
to retailing and at the same time is competent 


The 
England, the 


to travel and attend to agency matters. 
New 
States of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 


territory is restricted to 


sey. This firm make one of the finest pianos 


in the market, and want a man who knows 
how to handle fine goods. Address “ Fine,’ 
care of this office. 


We 


so know of achance for a good position for a 
competent retail piano salesman who knows all 
about the retail trade of this town and vicinity. 
He must be “ way up” and must have a record. 

Address ‘ 
Phrough 
nany men have secured places with firms, 
We can 


ervice to others, but those who may apply must be 


Record,” care of this office. 


the instrumentality of this paper a great 
most of 


hich are held by them to-day. now be of 


dead earnest and not write for mere curiosity. 


HE New Orleans “ Times-Democrat ” has lately 
been investigating the commission fiend in the 


various lines of trade in that city, and a reporter who 


had been sent out to interview merchants struck, 


imong others, a piano firm who had been sufferers 


with other victims. Here is the piano man’s 


mmissions, always commissions,”’ fairly yelled a 
“What do you think? 
1 to $20 commissions because she introduced a lady who bought a 


blank cx 


lealer rhere goes a lady who 


piano. Now let me tell you something about pianos. Cheap pianos have 


sprung up like mushrooms, and the result is that they have affected the 


trade to such an extent that first-class pianos have to compete with them 


in prices. The profit ona cheap piano is nearly treble that of a high grade 
nstrument, but even then it does not admit of high commissions, particu- 
larly as we don’t handle anything but strictly first-class instruments. Just 
nagine having to pay a commission of $1 to a person who introduces 


ther person who rents a piano for $5 a month, or paying from $20 to 
$40 for con ssions on an installment sale, when, after two or three in- 
c ive been paid, the purchaser decides to move away, or finds 

wd to keep up his payments! There is no recourse, as there 

} ymmission fiend to offset the balance which is lost, and 

be made up in the event of another sale, and then the 

\ are go to some other dealer, We have suffered from 


tax, but not in the way you suppose, Our loss has been in 





1 y prot ry 4g to the fiends and the consequent diver 
ew sale Now, if the public would only stop to consider and 

t f reliable dealers without any intermedium, they would 
that they could not only get an article cheaper, but better for the 
How much longer the piano trade will endure the 


mposition of the commission fiend can be definitely 
1dged by the attitude of the trade in the past toward 
this so-called evil 
| trade seem to like it. 


individual members complain 


ic bitterly against the “ fiends,” and even at 


t t e whole story, giving his or her name ; 

very next opportunity offered by the 

fiend they receive him, and especially her, with 
open arms, ready to make another commission sale. 

Let us all be honest about this business. Who en- 


irages the « 


fiend?” The piano and the organ 
rms themselves, and they are only too glad to do it. 
What object was there ever to use the commission 


of the reasons for establish- 


hend argument as one 
ng a trade—beg pardon, with a_ big T—associa- 
tion, when the fiend is even more welcome in a piano 
rgvan wareroom than a customer without the 
end,” the customer without him or her always 
being doubtful, while if accompanied by the “ fiend” 
the customer is a dead sure thing? 
rhe “ tiend"” is entitled to some consideration, too. 


duced to learn all the intricacies of the commission 
business. Pianos and organ dealers and salesmen 
have sat down at nights to instruct amateur “ fiends ” 
how to handle prospective purchasers as professionals 
operate upon them. The “fiend” being level headed 
then got to studying over the matter, and then to in- 
crease the bid naturally started competition by hav- 
ing atalk with the other dealer inthe town. That 
dealer then told the “ fiend :” “Why Jones is trying 
to fool you with an offer of 10 per cent.; I'll give 
you 15 per cent.,” and so the “ fiend” enters upon the 


next higher stage of evolution. 
The commission “ fiend ” is all right, and so are the 
dealers who pay him the commission. 
- 
\ ee Superior (Neb.) Guide” publishes this item, 
which should be attended to : 


Our music man, Mr, Evans, seems to push the music trade successfully 
in spite of dry weather and close times. Mr. Chris Ehrn, near Rubens, 
purchased of him a fine Western Cottage organ last week. Also Mr. John 
Harkins, just across the river, purchased on Monday morning a fine Chi- 
cago Cottage organ. 


We have never yet seen or heard a “ fine” Chicago 





Zeno Mauvais. 











HE piano and music trade of the far West 
lost one of its most respectable and respected mem- 

bers in the death, on June 12, of Zeno Mauvais, of San 
The de- 


ceased was taken ill about a month ago with typhoid 


Francisco, who died at his residence in Oakland. 


malarial fever, which turned into a complication of diseases. 
About thirteen years ago he became a music dealer in 
Oakland, remaining there eight years and then removing 
his business to this city. He was a native of Watertown, 
N. Y., and leaves a wife and family as well as an aged 
father. 

Mr. Muvais was the representative on the Coast of the 
Decker & Son piano and had only recently removed into a 


new and extensive wareroom on Market-st. 





Mr. T. H. Schneider, the popular piano dealer, is to be found again 
at 21 East State-st., aftera trial effort to feel ‘‘at home”’ in a business way 
at several other locations. It would seem strange that after doing busi- 
ness at the same stand for over 11 years if anyone could feel just right in 
any other place. All former friends and patrons should call and see the 
new room and the elegant line of new instruments. You will certainly 
feel that you are in the right place.—Columbus, Ohio, *‘ Journal." 





Cottage organ; neither has anybody else, although it 
does not surprise us to find agents of the company 
representing this class of organs as “ fine” and selling 
them as “fine.” That is just the method pursued in 
selling organs of that cheap grade; the agent does 
the work. He sees the big profit for himself and he 
sends in a lease and gets in return two of these cheap 
instrument re- 
We do not 


believe that it pays any manufacturer of high grade 


organs, and the really meritorious 
mains “on hand” and gets shop worn. 


organs to sell them to dealers handling Chicago Cot- 
tage or Kimball or other low grade organs. It doesn't 


pay. 





The Pennsylvania Limited Excels all other trains in 
having financial news on board, stenographers and type- 
writers for the free use of passengers, ladies’ maids to care 
for ladies and children,and a grand observation car for the 


use of all passengers. It is the best appointed train in the 


world and those who travel on it once never use any other. | 
The Limited leaves New York every day from foot of Des- 
at 10 A. M., 


brosses and Cortlandt streets, for Cincinnati 


and Chicago. 


} DECKER BROTHERS’ 


-) 
j 





He or she has been cajoled, tipped, induced and Be- | 


| Vienna, will visit that city, Berlin and 
| great trim for the fall trade when he gets back. 


—- 2. 





The above engraving shows the inner rim only of the Decker Brothers Grand. 


I have again opened up at No. 411 Bridge-st. a music store, where I 
will keep on hand and deal in all kinds of musical instruments of the best 
make. Sheet music and instruction books cheaper than elsewhere. I am 
the sole agent for the New Home, White, the New Eldridge “ B”’ 
Needles and oils always on hand. Give me a call. 

N. JoHNson, 


sewing 
machines. 
Curprewa Fa tts, Wis. 


—Mr. Eben Perry, a new comer to Sioux City, is now established at No. 


| 1202 Hotel Gerdon Block with a large and elegant line of pianos and or- 


gans. Mr. Perry has been with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company for 


| 13 years and is recently here from York, Neb., which he has made his 


headquarters for some time. Mr. Perry has fitted up a neat store 
room and will carry a full line of pianos and organs. Among the pianos 
on his floor are the Chickering, Gabler, Colby, Schubert, C. A. Smith and 
Kurtzman.—Sioux City “* Times.” 

~—Alfred Gosling, the music publisher, of East Sixteenth-st., who was 
charged by Richard A. Saalfield with forging his name to a check for 
$5,150 on the Tradesmen’s National Bank, was on Wednesday discharged by 
Justice White in the Jefferson Market Police Court. Although he had made 
the charge against Gosling, Saaltield was unable to swear positively that the 
signature was not hisown. He said, however, that he had never drawn a 
check for that sum, and he did not have a balance of $2,000 in the Trades- 
March 7, 1890, and was cashed by 
but protested by the bank 


men’s Bank. The check was dated 
Harvey Fiske & Co., 


against Saalfield for the full amount of the check. 


Suit has been brought 
New York * Times.” 
Harry E. Zufall, the traveling representative of E. Gabler & Brother, 
left for Europe on the Augusta Victoria on Thursday last, and expects 


to return August 20 on the Columbia. Mr. Zufall, who is a native of 


other places, and expects to be in 


GRAND RIM PRESS. 


a 


i 


The inner and 


outer rims combined contain 20 to 22 continuous layers of veneers. 
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THE NEW LYON & HEALY FACTORY, 


At the Junction of Randolph Street, Ogden Avenue and Bryan Place, facing Union Park. Total Frontage, 240 feet. 
Total Floor Area, 93,000 square feet (2 acres). 


132 feet. 


Width of Buildings, 50 feet. 


CHICAGO. 











Depth of Wings 


The following Goods are made in this Factory, which is the ONLY Factory on the Globe where 
such a great variety of Goods are made. 
BAND 


THE WASHBURN GUITARS. | 


The leading Guitar of the age. 


SUPERIOR AMERICAN GUITARS. 


Manufactured on orders for jobbers only. 


THE *‘CONSERVATORY” GUITAR. 
Warranted in every respect, nicely finished 
and sold at a moderate price. 


THE NEW “ARION” GUITAR. | 

Solid Mahogany and thoroughly reliable, | 
furnished at a low price. 

THE LATEST, ‘“* THE LAKESIDE’”’ 
GUITAR. 

Made in Antique Oak, is the best toned, most | 
substantial and handsomest guitar for the | 
price in the world, 

WASHBURN MANDOLINS. | 


Unequaled in model, unapproachable in 
finish, indorsed by the greatest players | 
in the country. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY MANDOLINS. 
Large size, handsome in appearance, thor- | 
oughly guaranteed in workmanship and | 
tone. 
WASHBURN ZITHERS. 
Absolutely true in scale, powerful in tone, 
and elegantly finished. 
THE *L.&H. STAR” BANJOS. 


For tone, style and elegant workmanship 
are unequaled by any made in the world. 


BANJOS, BANJORINES, BANJO- 
ETTES and GUITAR BANJOS. 


All grades, in handsome patterns. 








TAMBOURINES. 
New and improved styles. Covered by 
letters patent Aug. 17 and Sept. 14, 1886. 


NEW PATENT ROD DRUMS. 


The handsomest Prussian pattern Drums in 
the world. 


THE “MONARCH” DRUMS. 


] 


| 


| 


/'MUSIC RACKS FOR BAND 


| 


The most beautiful Band and “Corps” | 


Drums ever produced. 


SNARE AND BASS DRUMS. 


In all styles and sizes, perfectly made, at | 


reasonable figures. 


INSTRUMENT MOUTH- 
PIECES. 


Exact models of Higham, Courtois, Besson, 
Distin and other celebrated makes, at one- 
third the price. 

IN- 

STRUMENTS. 


Thoroughly reliable Racks, with three prongs 
and separate springs. 


PIANO SCARFS. 
The most complete line in the United States, 
at price which defy competition. 


THE CELEBRATED NIGHTINGALE | LEATHER AND CANVAS CASES. 


FLAGEOLETS. 


THE PELOUBET CHURCH ORGAN 
—REED PIPE SYSTEM. 


For Churches, Schools, Halls and Lodges. 


THE LYON & HEALY CABINET | 


ORGAN. 


In artistic designs and superior finish. 


LYON & HEALY HARPS. 
Elegant in appearance, novel in construction. 
They contain many valuable patents. 
DULCIMERS. 


Probably the only manufactoryin the country 
making this old and famous instrument. 


TURKISH AND BRASS CYMBALS. 

All sizes and full measurements. Unequaled 

for tone and strength. Our latest success. 
BATONS. 


For both Drum Majors and Conductors. 
variety of styles. 


A 





For Guitars, Banjos, Mandolins, Clarionets, 
Cornets, Band Instruments and Music 
Stands. 


MACHINE HEADS. 


For Guitars, Mandolins and Zithers, far 
superior to the imported article, higher 
in price, but worth the money. 


GUITAR CAPO D’ASTROS. 

The great success, the Moffat Patent Self- 
Adjusting Bar, also the Stationary Bar, 
both styles originating at our factory. 

VIOLIN CHIN RESTS. 
All the popular styles are made by us, 
BANJO TRIMMINGS. 
DRUM TRIMMINGS. 
FIFES, BONES, ETC. 


TUNING HAMMERS. 


Perfectly made and thoroughly guaranteed. 
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MR. PEEK’S PECULIAR SPECIAL 
TO THE PIANO TRADE. 


——__ s> -— 
We wish to call the attention of our customers, and the 





HE following circular has been mailed to the piano 
firms in this and other cities. 
* * * 





trade in general, to an article published in the ** Musical 
Courier’? under date of June 18th, on page 575, entitled 
** Peek is the Oracle.’’ 


terms with the ‘‘ Musical Courier,’’ and considered that we 


As we have always been on friendly 


were so, up to the publication of this article, we are at a 
loss to understand why the same is published, as it reflects 
seriously upon the house of Peek & Son, but more especially 
on our Mr. George W. Peek, who is the junior member of 
We 


alled for, and unjust. 


the firm consider that the article is unwarranted, 


un We have paid no attention to it, 


» far as 


the paper is concerned, and do not propose to ; at 


the same time, we wish to inform the trade, that our house 


positively does not, and will not stencil a Piano, under any 


eration. 
We have repeatedly been requested by large Dealers, to 


manufacture instruments for them, under their stencil, 


iaranteeing good prices, and large orders; at the same 


time, no inducements could prevail upon us to accept their 


flattering offers. We manufacture the ‘‘Opera’’ piano 


mly, and positively deny the insinuation of the ‘* Musical 
Courier In regard to the ‘‘American Analyst,”’ its Editor 
called upon us, as he stated he did, also upon other piano 
in order to gain what information he could, 


manufacturer 


im re 


ird tothe manufacturing of the ‘* modern piano,’’ and 


we extended the usual courtesies, and offered what infor- 


mation we possessed. At thesame time, we do not pretend 


is thoroughly posted (?) as the ‘* Musical Courier,’’ in 
At the same time, we 
are constantly improving our time, in studying (?) the art 
of 


tion we 


to be 


regard to American Piano-fortes, 


piano manufacturing. Again, in giving what informa- 
did possess, we mentioned no names to the repre- 
the ‘*Analyst,”’ but 
ral information upon the Piano-forte only. 

PEEK & SON, 
ro 216 WeEsT 47TH STREET, 

New York. 

.o it appears that Mr. Peek has decided to “ pay no 
ntion”’ to THE MUSICAL COURIER, and he carries 
out his deter 


Outside of Mr. George W. Peek or his firm there is 


sentative of confined ourselves to 


em 


212 


itte 
mination most effectively. 


not another piano manufacturer who will step up and 








can Analyst” as that contained in said paper, consti- 
tuting a slander against many firms in the piano 
trade which we could not pass over without criticism. 
Mr. Peek had no business to make himself the censor 
of large piano manufacturers, and from his supposed 
exalted position tell an outside newspaper man what 
is the grade of Harrington, of Pease, of Steinway 
or Chickering, or any other pianos. 

Mr. Peek advertises in the “American Analyst,” 
and he is the o#ly piano manufacturer who does. 
Marchall & Smith, the stencilers, advertise in the 
« American Analyst,” and they are the only stencilers 
who do. Mr. Peek does not deny that he has sten- 
ciled, or does stencil, for Marchall & Smith. All that 
THE MUSICAL COURIER did was to ask Peek & Son to 
deny that they stencil for Marchall & Smith. That 
is all. 

Peek & Son say that they “have been repeatedly 
requested by large dealers to manufacture pianos for 
them under their stencil,” and that they did not ac- 
cept the inducements offered. But that does not con- 
stitute a reply to our question. 

Messrs. Peek & Son—Gentlemen, are you stencilers 
or are you not? Have you been making the pianos 
or some of the pianos stenciled “ Marchall & Smith” 
or “‘ University ?” Have you been selling or deliver- 
ing your pianos to Marchall & Smith, and were you 
doing so at the time we made the suggestion ? Those 
are the points. Mr. Peek, Jr., has been loud in his 
denunciation of the stencil, and has written letters to 
that effect to THE MUSICAL COURIER. Has his firm 
been stenciling while he paraded himself as an anti- 
stenciler? 

Those are the points. If he is astenciler he can 
cancel his present contract for advertising in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER and spend his money with the sten- 
cil music trade press. We desire Messrs. Peek & 
Son to know or to learn that our stencil warfare is not 
controlled by any consideration other than the su- 
preme protection of the legitimate piano and organ 
trade of the United States, and we assure the firm 
that we have all the resources necessary to continue 





the stencil fight to the bitter end. 


Messrs. Peek & Son, are you or are you not 
STENCILERS? Is your “Opera” piano the same 
piano known as the stencil Marchall & Smith ? Those 
are the essential points now to be answered. A cir- 
cular evading these points will do no good, and the 
worst that can happen to Peek & Son is a defense in 
the stencil music trade press. That would be calami- 
tous to their business, as it would seem in the na- 
ture of a confession. 


The Trade. 


—Mr. F. W. Ludovici, of this city, who was recently elected vice- 
president of the Matthias Gray Company, of San Francisco, Cal., has 
left for the Coast to assume his new duties. 





—A fire occurred in the fourth story of the piano factory of William H. 
Williamson, 611 North Sixth-st., Philadelphia, last Thursday, entailing a 
loss of $500. Origin unknown. 

—W. J. Curtis has bought the music store owned by J. H. Van Auken, 
at Schenectady, N. Y. The business will be conducted by Mr. Curtis, and 
Mr. Van Auken will continue the sewing machine business. 

—Mr. Denton, of Denton & Cottier, Buffalo, will spend the summer at 
Prince Edward's Island. 

—Thomas Biggs has started the manufacture of banjos at Oakland, Cal. 

—Larkin Brothers is the name of a new piano and music firm at Hol- 
yoke, Mass. The young men are Berkshire County boys and are said to 
know all about the business. 

—I.G. Loomis has discontinued his branch music store on this side, 
failing to make it profitable to continue it longer.—La Crosse “* Times.”’ 

—We acknowledge herewith, with thanks, receipt from W. J. Dyer & 
Brother of a ** Guide to St, Paul and Minneapolis.”’ 

—Joseph Pelty has opened a music store at South Groveland, Mass. 

—C. E, Pryor, formerly in the piano business at Scranton, is now in the 
employ of Guernsey Brothers, of that city. 

—The John Church Company, of Cincinnati, have changed the agency 
of the Everett piano from A. R. Bacon, Wilkesbarre, to Guernsey Broth- 
ers, Scranton. 

—Edward F. Droop, of Washington, left for Europe on the steamer 
Trave last Wednesday, to be gone until September. Mr. Droop will 
attend the German-American Summer Festival at Berlin, July 5; the 
United Sharpshooters’ Reunion at the same place, July 6 to 12; the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau ; will visit Munich, Dresden, Leipsic, Vienna, 
Paris and London, and spend some days in his native Hanover, at Castle 
Abenberg, with his friend, Mr. Anton Schott. 

—W. C. Taylor, of Taylor’s Music House, in Springfield, Mass., dropped 
in to see us, missed us and left the following: ‘Can't stop; on a flying 
| trip; business good for this time of the year ; a good run on Steinway, 
Weber and Haines. Just placed a good order with all of them.” 





—Mr. Holmstrom, of James & Holmstrom, was in Erie, Pa., last week in 
consultation with the Colby Piano Company, the result of which may be 
of importance in regard toa Western combination. 


WANTED ~Two or three good, experienced piano salesmen to sell pi- 
| anos in the State of Connecticut. Good salaries. Address J. H. 
Christie, Stamford, Conn. 
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~ Guarantee and Claim of Superiority. 


Y their treatment (chemically) of the Lumber used for ACTION FLANGES 


it is absolutely impossible for them to SHRINK OR SWELL. 


THE FLANGES WILL NEVER RATTLE. 


This process is NoT applied and Not used by any other Pzano Action 


Manufactory, either American or European. 








FACTORY, ST. JOHNSVILLE, N.Y. OFFICE, 2904 7 


























) AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 








STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO. 








The Largest EXCLUSIVE REED ORGAN Concern in the World to-day, with an output 
of only THE FINEST and HIGHEST GRADE OF INSTRUMENTS. 


AN HONEST ORGAN WITH AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 








AGENTS WANTED LNIACNAT Tl WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


STYLE 690. STYLE 690. 


EVERYWHERE. aa MAILED FREE. 








THE MOoOMWZART. 





globe. We challenge the world to produce its equal! It is the best substitute for 


< | “HE MOZART Organ is WITHOUT its equal anywhere upon the face of the 


the pipe organ known and surpasses anything in pipe organs within a limit of $8,000. 
Facts will prove this. In tone, power and exquisite effects in tone combination, it is reaping 
the highest and best endorsements from leading musicians who have seen and _ heard it. 


Write or send for description and illustration of this matchless instrument. 








f HEAR OUR 7 


a , <i ew 


erdie ‘eon. SEND Fo, MOZART | al aN STYLE 620. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED|| ORGAN. 
CATALOGUE-FREE! | }) 
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Clambake by Steinert. 
PPOSITE Steinway Hall is an establishment 
wnas Mauer’s and now conducted by Charles Grode, 


of 
of the best people of New York and other cities, 


¢ kno 


with an extensive line acquaintances 
1 number of piano manufacturers and musical gentle- 
h of the 
Steinert, joins them when 


Mr 


their lun nearly every day year, and 


of New 
Steinert has enjoyed many of these 
last 
of their friends to a clambake 
Saturday 


Haven, 


Grode’s, and week invited the 
and some 
took place last and proved 
uccess 

best 
a special car 
West Haven road 


guests had 


it Savin Rock, was selected as the 


which was reached by 


the 


Osc, 
H ive 
when Mr. 


included in the 


n depot on 


r noon, Steinert’s arrived. 


were novel bill of fare, 
rhted. 
a function 


New 


iampagne 
i > 


whole party seemed to have been delis 
Steinway presided as toastmaster, 
be surpassed, 


h he cannot To quote from the 


particularly of the 
and his 
at being present. 
and humorously 
guests in « oming to 
applauded. Mr. 
New York ‘* Tribune,’’ 
the ladies. While he 
S. B. Shoninger and 
room and presented Mr 
bowl made 
filled with water. 
tom in Persia to wash the hands of 
rhis custom 


remarks 
between 


Ww speaking 
the 
the « ompany 
a witty 

‘by 


host 
ed the rte ol 


sponded in 


sure 
manne! 
the 

were 


crifice made 
His 
l critic on 
in behalf of 
Steinert, Mrs. 
ntered the 
Persian 
Phis bowl 


It ems t titisacu 


remarks 
the 


b ike 

the musica 
was 
Miss 
Stein 
and 


{ 1 enol 
owed ind spoke 


of bronze 


rose 
was rose 
vants festive 
Mr 


occasions. 


sts. 


on 


Steinert’s cue 


after a recitation by Miss Inge rsoll, played 
i Ste 


M 


best speeche 


inway concert grand that had been sent 


Steinert 


delivered by Mr. 


was 

















iy & S« who spoke earnestly and fecl 
t il relations existing between Mr, Steinert 

e enlisted among his friends, and was fol 

Mr. Steinert, who has the happy faculty of show 

that exist between art and commerce. 

t iched the New Haven depot in time to get 
t n for New York Among those present 
ntlemen: William Steinway, H. E. 
| | ( Karl Fink, Otto Wessell, F. A. O. 
G Ne ch, Richard Ranft, Joseph Kapp, 

( M Caspar Fechteler, S. B. Mills and Nahum Stet 

N Yorke Bost was represented by Carl Baer 
\ ider Steinert, and among many of the New 
S. I. Shoninger and Albert Steinert. 

t, the complete list not being acces 
t be a reminiscence for a long time to come 

Pp lin it, and will solidify the friend 
t f Mine Host’? Grode, whose table is 

by most of those gentlemen men 

Mi t rt has understood how to acknowl 
{ vanner t many little compliments that 
at the table, and we believe 
him could not have been offered 
iti t of gentlemen than those who 

! ike ine 21, 1890. 


The Steinert Collection. 


guests, and | 


world’s fair in Chicago. Mr. Steinert will begin the ship- 
It.comprises 10 keyed 


instruments, 10 stringed instruments and two lutes. 


ment of the collection this week. 
Among 
them are clavichords, spinets, hammer claviers, a grand 
piano of Mozart’s period and a concert piano of Beethoven’s 
1816 by Mrs. 


-was an intimate friend of Beet- 


which was made in Nannetta Streicher 
Mrs. Streicher 


and attended to his dome sstic affairs at the time of his 


time, 
of Vienna. 
hoven, 
and it is claimed for this piano that it was used by 
It 
| instrument was played upon by Mr. Steinert at the 
Mr. Hall, 
also in Steinway Hall, and in 
and Steinert Hall, 


troubles, 





| Beethoven on many occasions. has five pedals. This 


recent 


Krehbiel at Osborn 
New York, 


and created great interest 


Yale University ; 
med.; 


among 


| lecture by 
Providence, 


Boston, 


musicians and piano players. Mr. Steinert’s collection 
| of ancient musical instruments is unrivaled in the United 
| States, and the only one equaling it is at South Kensington 


An 


sonian Institute to purchase the collection, 


London. attempt was made by the Smith 
but Mr. Steinert 


it.—New Haven 


Museum, 


declined to sell or to name any price for 
‘* Journal and Courier.”’ 


Still Another ! 


> 


Robert L. Elliott, Manager for Emil Wulschner, the 
Piano Man, Gets Short in His Accounts, 








of entered into with 
Emil Wulschner, of Indianapolis, by which they both occu 
at 532 Fourth- between Walnut 


Wulschner is the leading piano dealer of 


house James Perry an arrangement 


pied the same house 
Chest. Mr. 
Indianapolis and resides in that city. 

the of Steinert & Sons, 


ave., 
and 
of | 


On recommendation 





Nahum 
| 


HOBACN N & 


lateRAVEN & 
ACO) 


strong 


Cincinnati, he employed Robert L. Elliott, of that city, to | 


Received Highest 
1876, 














ESTABLISHED 








act as his manager in Louisville. Elliott was presumably a 
man of experience in the piano business, has a wife and 
children in Cincinnati, and in all made a favorable impres- 


sion on Mr. Wulschner. The salary agreed upon for Elliott 


was $100 per month and his work consisted in drumming 


trade, advertising, paying bills, collecting, &c.; in fact, he 


had charge of Mr. Wulschner’s business in Louisville, 
though the bills, &c., were to be O. K.’d by Mr. Perry before 
being sent by Mr. Wulschner. 

Elliott had been here but a few days before his irregulari 
ties began. His first bill of expenses, rent, &c., was for 
$300. Mr. Perry was not in the office when Elliott wanted 
the bill O. K.’d, and to save trouble and time he performed 
that little duty himself, writing it ‘*O. K., James Perry.”’ 


his bill contained a number of false entries, which in the 


cyes of the law renders Elliott liable to indictment. 


Elliott’s scheme was to make out his bills, forward them 
to Mr. Wulschner 


did by return mail, 


and when the check came, as it invariably 
Elliott would use the money in gambling 
He 


money he 


drew his salary every week 
got from Mr. Wulschner, he 


hundred dollars. 


and in various other ways. 
besides, and with the 


succeeded in getting away with several 
One of the bills which he failed to pay, though the money 
was sent to him for that 


“Post.”" 


advertising ac 


to the 


purpose, was an 
Mr. Wulschner 
yesterday, and, in looking over Elliott’s papers, found that 
the bill had not been paid, though Elliott declared that he 
He 


” 


count with the came city 


had paid it. then came with his manager to the office 
of the ‘Post, 
he had not paid it, but that he had added considerable sums 
to the ginal amount of the bill. Mr. 


‘Well, if you have not paid the bill pay it now; 


where Elliott not only acknowledged that 


Wulschner then said : 
I sent 


oris 


you the money.”’ 


Elliott acknowledged that he had spent the money and 


could not pay it. Mr. Wulschner thereupon settled the 
bill, 
On the way back to the store Elliott told Mr. Wulschner 


were three or four other small bills which he hac 
Mr. 


that there 


forgotten to pay. Perry called his attention to several 





R.G. BROWN GOODE, assistant secretary 

M of t Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C., has 

t Mr. Steinert announcing the institution’s grate 
of the loan of Mr. Steinert’s collection of | 

ical instruments and that the institute is ready 

the collection and will pay the expense of for- 

The collection will be given acon 

ition in the National Museum connected with 

tut r} mnditions named by Mr. Steiner re 

t n are ily acce pted, the collection to remain 

f the space of two years, excepting that 

t shall have the privilege of exhibiting it at the 








ND still another man gone wrong! This| 
A time the salesman and collector for a Fourth-st. | 
house. It is the same old story—he lived too fast for his 
income. Some time ago the well-known music and piano 


Elliott, 
in order to show that his family was in straitened circum- 


case Elliott would say that the bill was not paid. 
stances, showed a letter which he had received from his 


wife in which she acknowledged the receipt of $20 and 
stated that ‘it was badly needed.” 
‘¢©What,’’? said Mr. Wulschner, 


$400 in the past six weeks, and have only sent your family 


‘‘you have spent nearly 


$20. I ought to have you placed in the penitentiary, but 
out of consideration for your wife and children I willlet you 
go. But you get out of this store at once and out of this 
city.” 

It is supposed he has gone. The loss fallson Mr. Wulsch 
ner, and Mr. Perry loses nothing.—-Louisville ‘* Post,” 
June 13. 


The Proper Thing. 


To Whom It May Concern, 


New York, June 5, 1890. 
Meridian Daily News, Meridian, Miss. : 
Messks. Eprrors—In your issue of May 27, 1890, on page 
7, we find a statement signed by one A. H. Ball, in which 
the charge is made that we, the editors of Tie Musicat 


Courikr, had been sued for *‘ blackmail, slander and lbel,”’ 
and had served a time in Ludlow Street Jail, of this city. 
As neither of us has ever seen Ludlow Street Jail, and as 


the statement referred to is dangerously libelous and un 


true, we ask you, before taking any further steps, to retract 
the same at once. Yours very truly, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
The foregoing communication explains itself, and the 
‘News ”’ expressly disclaims any paternity or responsibility 
for the grave charges which A. H. Ball gives circulation to 
in its columns. Mr. Ball’s card was a * paid ad.,’’ and it is 
an unfailing rule in the ‘* News ”’ office to insert nothing of 


a personal character without charging regular rates for the 
same. 

The ‘‘ News” is pleased to give Messrs. Blumenberg & 
| I loersheim’s letter to the pub ylic, and at the same time dis 


claim any responsibility therefor, beyond the publication of 


RAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Award U. S. Centennial Exhibition, 
for Strength and Evenness of Tone, Pleasant 
Touch and Smooth Finish. 








other matters for which money had been sent, and in each 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


19 and 21 WEST 22D ST., NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Mr. 


charges. 


Ball’s ecard, who is the only person responsible for the 


F<B-@ 


MUSICAI 


oe 
for libel, 


has been sued several times 


vr been 


COURIER 


but in no instance has a suit eve 


tried, and as a consequence the editors of this paper 
have never been nvicted of this or any charge what- 
ever. Any statement to the contrary is false, as is 
very well known to every person of any consequence 
in the music trade When arrested for libel the 
editors gave bail, as is always the case—and that was 


the end of it. 








WBY& EVANS, 


NEW YORK. 


STYLE 10 UPRIGHT. 
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~ INSTALLMENTS. 


A Variety of Opinions on 
the Installment Plan. 


WHAT DEALERS SAY. 


W° sent out a request to a number of dealers, dis 
the 


as to get a consensus of opinion on the working of 


tributed in various sections of 


the installment system from firms in all geographical 


sections and to gather therefrom whether there is any 


distinct difference in the operations of the plan in the | 


various parts of the land. 

Are the results and the experiences the same in 
Rhode Island as in Pennsylvania; the same 
as in Illinois, the same in the 
Iowa, &c.? 


trade 


the 
will, 


in The letters following will give 


an excellent idea of the situation and 


10 doubt, exert considerable influence in the con 


lling 


s 


sideration of this peculiar system of se 
to 


competition 


pianos 


and organs and the extremes which it has been 


pushed by acrimonious and its nat- 


ural consequences, which, in many instances, have 


worked great injury to the retail piano and organ 
trade. 
The 


makes 


then of 


dangerous 


underbidding of prices and terms 


the installment business a under- 


| 1d 


taking for many firms who could exist and pay their 


meet their payments and add to their assets 


expenses, | 


were it not for the above mentioned cause. 
However, the subjoined letters tell the story much 
better and we append them with the hope that they 


will exert a beneficent influence upon the present 


practice of selling pianos and organs on installments : 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 14, 1890, 


Mditors Musical Courter : 
We consider 


for 


GENTLEMEN-——Your favor of 12th at hand. 


the installment plan of selling pianos a good one, both 


dealer and purchaser when conducted on a_ reasonable 
basis ; 
rf 
legitimate business, and in many respects is a disadvantage 
to When offered 
month, with all sorts of options of exchange, &c., and other 
the of 
business in our opinion and places it about on a par with 
the of 


ge city (for which the 


as to make it obnoxious to those of us who wish to do a 


us. pianos are at from $2.50 to $5 per 


unreasonable inducements, it lowers standard the 


second-hand furniture business, and, this sort 


as 
competition exists in nearly every lat 


manufacturer who carries the 


blame) we confess ourselves as opposed to the installment | 


plan and consider it a detriment to our business. We 


believe the system is increasing as a whole, both as to the | 
, 


amount involved and the time limit, and we believe that in 
proportion to this increase will the number of failures in 
The remedy, as we said before, 


the trade be increased. 


lies largely in the power of the manufacturers, who uphold 


the system by carrying installment paper for their agents. | 


Yours very truly, 
Tut H. M. BRAINARD ComPaANy, 
H. M. Brainard, president. 


LANCASTER, Pa., June 16, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier : . 

GENTLEMEN—The installment business is a very bad thing 
as it is carried on at the present day. Many people buy 
pianos and organs through it who had much better buy 
bread and it causes the dealer a vast amount of trouble and 
expense. Ido not consider it beneficial. As an element of 
competition it demoralizes the music business and leaves 
people under the impression that instruments cost nothing 
or can be sold at any price and on anyterms. The ten- 
dency is to increase the proportion of installment sales and 
the payments are growing less satisfactory year after year. 

I am certainly no friend of the installment business and 
the sooner dealers get away from it the better it will be for 


them. As far as I am personally concerned I am growing 


more conservative day by day, and would prefer doing less | 


business on a sound basis and let the full fledged install- 
ment boys go ahead and be happy in many sales and no 
STEVE J. OWENS. 


money. Yours, &c., 


country, so | 


in Ohio 


District of Columbia as 


but the system has been so abused by some dealers | 


agents’ paper is largely to | 


Councit Biurrs, Ia., June 16, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your letter of June 12, we 
consider the monthly installment the only safe credit busi 
ness, only for its abuse in taking too little cash down and 
making the payments too small. Cash sales are few and 
| far between in this Western country, and without credit 
business could not be made to pay. 

There is one drawback, however : the more a man sells the 
harder up he will find himself, unless the capital of a 
national bank, including the deposits, are at his command, 
as it is impossible to always collect promptly. 

Respectfully yours, MueELLER Music CoMPANY. 


Oneiwa, N. Y., June 17, 1890 
Editors Musical Courier : 


Yours 16th received. 





In reply would say I 
think 


GENTLEMEN 
| am carrying about $30,000 of installment paper. | 
| the practice bad. Everybody does it and I feel forced to 
| I don’t like it. 


| been growing in volume for years. 


Tendency is to increase ; it’s 


The time limit has to 


| follow suit. 


| be broken ; 


extensions, concessions, &c., are everyday o¢ 


currences ; collections are poor, not over 10 per cent. pay 


|} ontime. I don’t lose any instruments, but the tail to the 


| kite is long and it takes money to buy my goods, and I get 


| it when I can. I believe not over one-half the sales now 


made could be made on any other basis. I'd rather sell less 


and have the cash. It would be very much more satisfac 


tory than to pile up a lot of contracts which no one seems 
inclined to force, and hence the burden on dealers is very 
to the manufac 


M. J. Dewey. 


great, and I doubt its being a real benefit 
| turer. Yours respectfully, 


Wasuincrton, D. ¢ 


June 17, 1890. 


Vustcal 
(GENTLEMEN 


Lditors Courter ; 


received. 


12th We think the in 


stallment plan is beneficial to business if done at a fair 


Yours of 


profit, in reasonable long time and with reliable customers. 
The $5 monthly: payments for new pianos to irresponsible 
The installment busi 
We are 


tive enough to refuse sales unless customer and terms are 


parties is unsafe and unsatisfactory. 
ness is abused and overdone in our city. conserva 
satisfactory to us. 
Joun F. Exuis & Co. 
| 
| Scranton, Pa., 
Editors Mustcaé Courier - 
GENTLEMEN 


Very truly, 


June 17, 1800. 


We frequently find the installment business 
the 


Expensive pianos and organs 


anything but pleasant, especially so where manu 


facturer holds the contracts. 

| are sold on installments of $2 and $3 per month, which 
means the tying up of a large amount of capital for dealers 
who purchase their instruments, and where the capital is 
limited it often means ruin. 

The tendency, however, toward installment sales is pro 
nounced, even to customers who are well able to buy for 
cash, and to limit the time for settlement (with the dealers 

| outside the large cities) is impossible. 
Yours very truly, L. B. Powre.. & Co. 
Peoria, Ill., June 16, 1890 
Musical Ci New York: 
DEAR Sirs—lIn reply to yours regarding the installment 


urier, 


business we would say that in the town trade the install- 
ment business is greatly on the increase, everything from 
a diamond necklace to an undershirt, or from a grand piano 
to a fife, being sold in that way. The unsatisfactory part is 
the dropping out of sight of the extra ‘‘ payment down,”’ 
and the decline to almost rental price of the payments. 
Cash sales and hen’s teeth will soon come together. 
Yours respectfully, 
PAGE & 


BROWN, HitnMaANn Co, 


| 


SwarTara Sration, Pa., June 17, 1890, 


Editors Musical Courier: 


GENTLEMEN—Your letter of recent date received in re- 


gard to my opinions ot the installment business in the piano 
| and organ trade. 


As my business in this line is principally confined to 


| 
| 
| country trade, I think it would be far better for the dealer 
| 


and the purchaser to have the practice discontinued, as the 
payments cannot be met according to contract ; when if the 
cash amount were saved the purchaser would be the sole 
owner of the instrument purchased, and save a rate of 
interest that no rich man can afford to pay, and the dealer 

| save a vast amount of precious time. I desire to see an 
| Organ or a piano in every family in this glorious land, but 
it should be placed there so as not to rob the family with 
its dear children of their daily bread and proper raiment, 
and thus assure the happiness there for which it is intended. 
Very respectfully, Prof. Jacop B. Nye. 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 16, 1890. 

Editors Musical Courier : 
GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 12th inst. inquiring as to 
extent, &c., of the installment business in our line of trade 
| and its effect, whether beneficial or otherwise, &c. In re 
ply we will say, this whole installment is a regular curse to 
our business ; from whichever point you may view it it is 
black, black, black, black. We 


| 
refuse installment sales 


long ago due. A year makes about 23 months, and some 
leases are over two years past due. 

Our opinion of the installment business is not very ex 
alted. 


noon or 


H 


It is no good, morning 
Very truly yours, J. 


16 


June 
Editors Musical C 


GENTLEMEN 


“urier ~ 


In answer to yours of the 12th would say in 


regard to the installment system my experience has been 


it unsatist on the 


that, while is 
whole I think it 
have instruments in their homes to-day procured and paid 
have 
all 


otherwise 


in many respects ictory, 


an advantage, inasmuch as many families 


for on the installment plan who could not possibly 


raised the cash necessary for the purchase of the same, 


ht trade to the dealer that he 


id ; 


! 
( lasses arone, 


of which has broug 
hi 


fined to the poore! 


tallment tem 


con 


old 


would not have nor is the ins sy 


for I have frequently 


to ‘‘well to do’”’ business men who prefer to pay 


way rather than take the money from their business 
of 


ompetition It 


tendency is decide dly to increase the | install 


\ 


ind 


yroportion 


ment sales to cash sales. in clement of « 


all 


which works to the 


mall, to in that way, 


lat oe 


such 


rs, large 


ady 


( apital, is the small dealer 


compels deale 
have a 


+I] 


of tho 


intage 


cannot afk € on 


To sum it all up, I have n loubt but that the 


the ir 


advantage of tl 


long time. 
of 


cash plan must inure to the 


increase iles under stallment system over the 


he dealer, pro 
vided he has sufhicient « apital to meet the demand 


Respectfully yours, 


Vusical C 
rhe 


Editor 
GENTLEMEN install: 
sales. 


It 


sales. 


has an increasing 


Its conditions as to time limit and ni ‘ payments 


have not changed. 


Have had but two instruments returned. Both for satis 


factory reasons. I put a liberal clause in the contract, 


which says if for any reason the purchaser desires to give 


up 


the instrument, then he is toreturn it to me and Il am to re 


fund all moneys paid thereon, except per month for the 
time it has been in his possession. 


bee 


One purchaser complained about an or . iuse when 


black 


‘sounded bad!” 


ran 

white key 
Yours ti 
ELIA 


he held down a key and th next to it it 


uly, 


N. J., June 14,°1890 


Musical C 


GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours would say that the install 


Editors th 


“rte? 


1 


ndred trades 


still 


ment practice is the life of piano and other 
While it keeps the dealer’s money tied up, it 


safe 


the butcher, the baker « 


to-day. 


business. much 


remunerative 


rthec 


is a very and more 
andlestick maker, and 


than 
it is very seldom that we lose an instrument, and the pay 
ments, though slow, are still sure. Also, as you are aware, 
the number of failures of piano men is remarkably small. 
I went to Mr. Fischer’s palatial wareroc on Fifth-ave. 
the 

lad to 


But de 


the other day, and met by 
‘* Well, Kay, Llamg 


cigar and come in here and smoke. 


was urbane 


Ralph Fischer. you; have a 
ir me, how bald 
I replied 


KAY. 


you are! Why, how did you lose your hair? 


‘¢ Installments.”’ Yours truly, THOMAS 


ricv 
-As to the extent of the 
Full one half of 


The installment 


business 


installment 


} 


DUSINE 


GENTLEMEN 


I only can say this: my ‘ss is on the 


business has become so 


installment plan. 
less you do it on 

In 
I think the tendency is an increase of 
the The 


rrowing 


general that it is impossible to do much un 


the installment plan. As others do, so must I. many 


cases it is a benefit. 


cash sales—more strive for cash price. time is 


unlimited and the amount of payments are less 


satisfactory on the installment plan ustomers not punc- 


tual. The trade and many manufacturers offer such easy 
terms that there are those who buy and promise to pay ina 


certain time who could do no other way. I always allow 
M 


families are benefited by buying on the installment p 


one-half to as much more time than they ask for 


iny 
in, 


for in other could the educate their children 


There is no business equal to 


no way y 


a cash business were it 


pos 


sible to be done. Yours truly, CHARLES TUTTLE, 


H Pa., June 14, 1890 
Editors Musical Ce 

GENTLI 
business that we do 


off. We | 


made on installment plan ; 


Mure? 
MEN—We have to say regarding the installment 
Che 


lave experienced the 


not care tor it. good sales 


are 


what we live more sales 
the more want them that way 
and will naturally prevent cash sales, even if parties have 
The the 
We, however, it is the way of com 


We the 


cash in hand. more inducement given more 


wanted. do not mind 


petition. consider it a detriment to piano and 





| every week in the year, and could refuse a few more were 
| there more weeks. We do now carry a lot of leases long, | 


organ business in general and are doing all we can to aban- 


don it. We have an elegant cash trade and consider the in- 





tallment side show. You can take of this what you 
ose YouN BROTHERS. 
York, Pa., June 15, 1890, 
Vusical Courie 
( rLeMs We find the installment business very satis- 
{ ry in this place. The collections generally are easy 


ind we find very little attempt on the part of customers at 


s, on account of sickness or other 
belie 


wert 


ome partie 


sut we ve our business is worth 


it would be if we to discontinue the install 


ness 


at installment prices would be preferable, 


out of the question, and one-half the people who 


ould not buy at all if the installment business 
tinued 


I t no tendency to increase the proportion of cash 


opposite, and the time limit is extend- 


I 
farther and farther and the payments growing less. 


time will come when there will be some 


the customers are gradually ex 


privileges and leniency, and thus 
so unsatisfactory that it would 
halt At present, 


take all the 


ill a 
cc encouraging it 


get. 


for a season. 


and will 


we can 


Yours very truly, Link & Bonpb. 


Forr Sarru, June 17, 1890 


Ark., 


on the 
bec 


sales, and 


stuck 


but have to 


il long winded 


GENTLEMI Tam not at 


tallment busine do it iuse others do. 


i tendency to lessen cash unless a 


ill be doing a losing business. 


less 


>t ne where it wi 


satisfactory every year, 


l end. 


truly, R. C. BOLLINGER. 


Where W. Va., June 


16, 1800 


sponse to your favor of 12th would say 


nt. of our business is done on the installment 


much 


of 


occasioned principally through the 


doing business is a source 


nnoyance 


i I of ustomers 


to meet their obligations, but not to 
re extent that it would justify us in discontinuing this 
branch « 


cter of this class of sales is good or bad 


ability and discretion of the salesmen 


the ple isure ot re iding the opinions of 


valuable 


lam, most re pectfully, ( A. House. 


, Th, June 19, 1890 


inswer to yours of June 12 will say that 


business of the practice of selling or- 


on the installment plan is good and is 


ficial, By this plan it makes more than one-half 


so many railroad empleyés and 


on 


alaries for support who would 
iot buy in any other way that it would very 


we did not use the installment plan. 


to attend to as regards collections, 
has resulted, and the larger num 


more 


than « ompensate for the same. 


interest, 6, 7 or 8 per cent., though not 


n its effects also where we have com 


turns the sale to us, because we 


t in this way, making it easy on the customer to 


i willingness usually to pay for the ac- 


not think the plan decreases the num- 


either for or against—as to its effects. 


the ca 


t inquire for 


h never ask for price on install 
the very lowest cash pric e. There 
limit 


that affect this seem to be about 


ttle hange as to the time and amount of 


with another. Promptness in paying 


upon the crops, the prices, the positions 


obtained and the demands for employ- 


nt, which depend upon the railroad factories and gen 


rease in our business from year to year has 


nore commercial paper for us to carry, and 


ible to determine as to the time limit and 


ayments improving or not, but we believe they 


tisfactory. It will be and is, always, a bad fea 





ment plan altogether. We should be very glad if improve- 
ment could be made. 
There is a large number of our sales growing out of rent- 


Of course cash is a good substitute. 





ing 


> 


where we rent an organ six months for $2 per month, 
and allow the six months’ rent to apply as a payment and 


then sell on $5 to $10 monthly or $12 to $25 quarterly, or a 
piano $4 to $5 per month for six months, and then $10 to 
$15 monthly, or $25 to $50, &c., quarterly. 

We find that more than one-half our rentals eventually 


sell. That from about 75 to 80 ergans and 30 to 50 pianos 
out on rent we close out some of them every week. It is 
an inducement to the purchaser to get the benefit of 


from $12 to $20 on an organ and $30 on a piano as a pay- 
ment on the instrument, and it makes many sales which 
otherwise we should never make. It also gives those who wish 
to learn to play the advantage of testing their or their chil 
dren’s ability to learn to play an instrument, and so very 
few come back from such cases. Where they do, if soiled, 
it gives us a chance to sell them as second hand and at a 
reduced price, an opportunity many people are looking for. 
We presume this kind of business may have many different 
features here than in the East, as a good deal of our trade 
is with farmers, who are beginning to buy pianos more 
than heretofore, and they are a good class of customers to 
deal with. It may be we have failed to fully answer your 
inquiries, but give you such facts as we now happen to 
think of. 

Our business in pianos and organs and sewing machines, 
as well as the book, stationery and miscellaneous goods we 
handle, has been very satisfactory for the past few years 
and steadily increasing. 

& Son, 


Respectfully, D. H. LLoypr 


Davenport, Ia., June 20, 1890. 
‘editor Vustcal Courter : 
GENTLEMEN—Yours in regard to installment sales to hand. 


First, it has been very satisfactory with me. Have been 
for the last 10 


cash sales also. I 


selling on installments years. Business 


constantly increasing ; do not give any 
longer time or take smaller payments than when I com- 
menced. Payments are made promptly and give us very 
little trouble. We have from 150 to 200 customers paying 
for pianos and organs all the time in this way, and we do 
not have to look after or call upon 10 per cent. of them. 
I think it is safe to say one-half these sales would never be 


made in any other way. But the debt once made, they are 


all anxious to pay it off and some interest. 
Respectfully, FP Hoyt, 
Sr. Josern, Mo., June 17, 1890, 
Editors Musical Couries 


GENTLEMEN—You ask my opinion regarding the present 
status of the installment business in the piano and organ 
trade. In its present condition there appears to be no limit 
to the system. Competition brings it to such a point that I 
consider it a curse alike to the dealer and customer. There 
are very few dealers in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska who 
have sufficient capital to conduct a very large business in 
selling new pianos on payments of $5 per month and organs 
at $2 per month without any cash in advance, but evidently 
there are plenty of wealthy manufacturers in the East anxi 
ous to advance almost unlimited capital to Western dealers 
to conduct such doubtful business. The purchaser on such 
small payments, who can only pay such small monthly 
pittances, in a majority of such cases is robbing his family 
of bread and butter and too frequently loses sooner or later 
both the instrument and amounts paid. This class of peo- 
ple should not even temporarily enjoy such luxuries. 

I favor greatly a united regulation by manufacturers and 
The sales of all goods 
if 


amount cannot be paid in cash, let the purchaser pay, say, 


dealers of the installment business. 
should be brought to a cash _ basis ; in all cases the full 
one-fifth cash and borrow the money from the dealers for 
the balance on three, six, nine and twelve months, paying 
reasonable interest. It is hardly the right thing to offer a 
customer a cheap piano at $650, because he wants to buy 
on easy installments, while if he had the cash he could cap- 
ture the prize for $250 and then afford the dealer a fair 
profit. One thing is certain—there are very few first-class 
pianos sold on very easy payments. A general knowledge of 
this fact would prove detrimental to this nefarious system. 
Perhaps I am taking only the dark side, and I trust the 
brighter side will be shown up by others with more ex- 
perience to back their opinion. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 

S. R. Huvert, 

Manager ‘* Western Temple of Music.” 
Battimore, Md., June 18, 1890. 
Editors Musical 


Couries 





ilections to make, but where the parties are 


1] 
ail 


they can to pay, we can extend, 
In SO doing. 

p now and then instruments where the 
ret too far behind, or parties are unable to get 
These 


which 


other causes. are unavoid- 


rplexities, &c., are a part and 


ment plan 


hould not make more than one quarter 


» making if we should drop the install- 


GENTLEMEN—Keferring to your favor of 12th inst. we beg 
to say in answer to your interrogations regarding the in- 
stallment system that: 1. Upon the whole it is beneficial 
to our trade, inasmuch as it enables us to do a very much 
larger business than we otherwise could do, putting pianos 
and organs into thousands of homes which could not be 
possible if this system did not prevail. Of course, like any 
good thing, it is subject to abuse, but that is not the fault 
of the system, and it ought not to be held responsible. 


installment 
sales—in fact, we find that parties who are able to pay cash, 
or at least who are able to make a large cash payment, are 
very ready to avail themselves of the system, saying that 
if bought in this way they can pay for the instrument 


sales, and a corresponding decrease in cash 


without feeling it. 

3. The time limit and the amount of payments are not, 
in our experience, improving. The great anxiety of some 
dealers tosell their instruments without regard to the char- 
acter and ability of the purchaser, and to accept any kind of 
payment, is necessarily demoralizing to the business gener- 
ally, and in this respect we would most emphatically call a 
halt. 

There should bea system of payments established which 
will meet the tinancial abilities of the average purchaser 
We suggest that the deal 


and systematize the system, if you will 


and the necessities of the seller. 
ers ‘¢get together’”’ 
allow us to coin a phrase, as, in our opinion, the install- 
ment system is here to stay, and will, inthe very nature of 


thin 


gs, grow to immense proportions. 
Yours truly, SANDERS & STAYMAN, 
Baltimore, Washington and Richmond. 


Newron, Kan., June 16, 1890. 
Editors Musical Couries 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to your inquiry will say all credit 
trade is dangerous, and as a rule only remunerative to 
those who have a surplus capital. The installment plan is 
the safest of all credits and at the same time the most ex 
acting in care and watchfulness. It has grown into mam 
moth proportions, however, and the strangest part of it 1s 
that the manufacturers themselves are the principal ones 
engaged in that trade. It would surprise you New Yorkers 
to know that $500 to $800 pianos made by the largest and 
richest firms in New York are being sold in the West at $10 
per month, yet such is the fact. Now what will be the re 
sult ? 


agencies must shortly give up the piano part of their busi- 


Every music dealer within reach of these factory 
ness, or bust trying to compete. Asa rule installment sales 
are only good business when'the parties are known to each 
other. Nearly all sales of that kind made in the East and 
the goods allowed to come far West have come to grief, 
only benefiting the lawyer who takes up and ships back in 
a damaged state the piano. The organ trade is too small 
game for the factory nabobs as yet. In conclusion, we be- 
lieve the installment plan, as at present managed, will ut- 
terly demoralize small dealers and in the end diminish the 
J.C. Wutre & Co. 


output of pianos. Yours, 


Deriance, Ohio, June 18, 1890 


Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to yours of 12th regarding the in- 
stallment business, would say I hardly see how the busi- 
ness could be carried on to anything like the extent it is 
at present without the installment plan, yet I think it is 
carried to excess. Payments are strung out by some to an 


alarming extent. Think installment increasing over cash 


Yours truly, C. S. WELLMAN. 


Manierra, Ohio, June 18, 1890. 


business. 
Lditors Musical Courier : 

THe Musicat Courter asks my ideas as to 
at 


second 


GENTLEMEN 
the lease business in the sale of pianos and organs. I 
first threw their request in the waste basket, but a 
thought occurred to me. My experience might be of some 
good to some young business firm, and it would cost me 
but a little time and probably help the editor to make up 
his quorum. There is no doubt but the lease system has 
been a boon for the manufacturers, as there have been 25 
per cent. more pianos and organs sold than could possibly 
have been sold had not the buyer been able to purchase on 
the installment plan. 

But, on the whole, I must say it is a very uncertain busi- 
ness for the dealer who places his stock in this and that 
agents’ hands and it is sold here, there and everywhere, and 
he only receives a few dollars now and then as a compensa- 
tion. 
as is often the case ; then the expense, sending a man that 


The agents quit or get behind or ahead and run off, 


costs you from $5 to $10 a day, hiring livery, &c., and look 
ing after Mary Jane Smith for three or four days, and then 
finding her she tells her little story which to us is the same 
old song: ‘I paid the agent and have his receipts,’’ or 
‘‘my husband is out of work” or ‘*been sick; give usa 
little more time,’’ &c, Well, you cannot well get the organ 
away anc it is badly scuffed. You already have a ware- 
room full of repossessed instruments, and probably it will 
be a case where they will demand what they have already 
paid, and your agent got that. Then you may have to go 
to court, pay a lawyer and furnish witnesses, get judgment 
and the case is put before a jury who are in sympathy with 
the leasor; probably you lose instrument, $100 in good 
hard cash expenses and another $100 cost. I have had this 
occur more than once, and have two cases now where if I 
get the pianos back will cost me more than they are worth. 
Most dealers for a few years count the number of sales and 
figure on the profits; but they find they are pushed for 
cash to buy more goods and pay expenses, and every mail 
brings in an excuse from the lease customer, and sooner or 
later the dealer goes to the wall. 





2. We find the tendency is in the direction of increase in 


If you knew when you were leasing a piano that you 
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IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


(MASON & HAMLIN SCREW STRINGER, Patented July 24, 1883.) 


PRONOUNCED BY 


aest I 


USED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


DL WD P08 1 a 


EXPERTS TO BE 


it 


MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY. 


+ other pianos each string depends for support upon the friction of a metal pin in a | 
wooden block, as shown in the right hand cut. In many pianos the metal plate is 
carried up in front of the block, the pins passing through the plate into the block. In 
such cases the plate is cut away clear of the pins, and merely supports the block, which, 
as before, carries the pins . 
The use in stringed instru- 
ments of a peg in a wooden 
block has been handed down (Siena -sareums ' | 
from. the 
There were then 
ties for the manufacture of a ’ 4 | 
the Ty Ta 
or raw- 


earliest times, 


no facili- 


better device, and low 
tension of the gut 
hide strings did not require 
it. With the metal strings 
and high of the 
piano, metal pins (if we keep 
the peg and block system) @ yd 


tension 


are a necessity, making with 
the 
gruous 
only the most careful selec- 
tion of the 
most thorough workmanship , s 


wooden block an incon- 


combination which 





material and 


es 


SIDE View. FRONT VIEW. 


Improved method patented and 
used exclusively by the Mason & 
Hamuw C 


tolera- . . | 


together make even 

ble. Wood swells and shrinks — = sais || | 
with changes of humidity Orpinary METHOD. 
With changes of temperatmre the latter expands and contracts a | 


In the Mason & HAMLIN PIANO the pin block system 


IMPANY, 


and metal does not. 
great deal, the wood hardly at all. 


is discarded as defective in principle, and each string is secured directly to the metal plate 


Attention is invited to the following 


IMPORTANT POINTS OF CONTRAST: 


AS TO STANDING IN TUNE. 


A piano string is an exceedingly sensitive indicator (by changes in pitch) of the most 
that tension uniform the string and its 
The pin block (or wrest | 


| 
| 
by a powerful screw device, as shown in the left hand cut. | 
| 
} 


minute changes in tension: and to maintain 
support should be similarly (if at all) affected by climatic changes. 
plank, as it is sometimes called) into which the pins of the ordinary piano are driven | 
swells in damp weather, carrying the pins with it, tightening the strings (which are not 
lengthened by humidity) and raising their pitch. In dry weather the reverse occurs. As | 
the amount of wood to be affected is different for the different pins, the resulting changes 
in pitch will be correspondingly different, throwing the strings out of tune with respect to | 
This cannot occur in the MAson & HAMLIN PIANO, because the strings are 


each other. 
intervening wood 


attached at both ends directly to the metal plate, without any 


to | 
shrink or swell. 

With changes of temperature the ordinary piano, as everyone knows, goes out of 
tune, for the reason that the expansion or contraction of each string (which is metal 
throughout) is not equal to that of its support (which is partly wood), and the tension is | 
therefore changed ; and changed unequally in the different strings (for the same reason as | 
before), throwing the piano off of pitch and out of tune. In the Mason & HAMLIN PIANO | 
the string and its support, being of the same material throughout, expand and contract 
equally, preserving the same tension and therefore leaving the pitch and tune unaffected. | 

In the ordinary piano the tendency of the pins to slip under the high tension of the | 
strings and the repeated blows of the hammers also operates to throw the instrument out 
of tune; and it is to be noticed that the tension has as great an effective lever arm for this 
purpose as the friction has to prevent it. In the MAson & HAMLIN PIANO, the strain being 
across the thread of the screw, there can be no giving, unless the thread should strip, and | 
it is made far too heavy and strong to admit of such a possibility. It could readily be | 
made heavier and stronger if it were desirable. 

Of the several causes which throw ordinary pianos out of pitch and out of tune, only 
one operates in the Mason & HAMLIN, and that is the stretching of the strings, more 
especially while new; but even this gives less trouble in the MAson & HAMLIN than in 
other pianos, because the strings are attached to the stringers in an even line, giving a | 
uniform length of string and more nearly equal amount of stretch, while in other pianos 
the strings extend up various distances, necessitating different amounts of stretch. 

The many stringed piano cannot, like the violin, be conveniently tuned every few | 
It must stay in tune for a reasonable period of time, and its failure to do so has 
That the Mason & HAMLIN PIANO will stand in tune and 


minutes. 
been its most serious drawback. 
at pitch much better than pin block pianos is not only indicated by theoretical considera- 


tions, but is amply proved by actual experience. 


AS TO EASE AND ACCURACY OF TUNING. 


The force required to 


The superiority of the Mason & HAMLIN Stringer is manifest. 
turn a pin in the pin block (if tight enough to bear the tension of a string in tune) is at | 
[This article is taken from the latest catalogue of the MAson & HAMLIN ORGAN AND 


has hitherto appeared in print. It is worthy of study on the part of everyone interested 


| the agraffe to the stringer they are less likely to ‘‘ render” unequally 


| forcing back the wood. 


| frequent the changes in humidity and temperature to which a pin block piar 


| star heads to tuning hammers) for the corners of the pins to become rounded off, 


| Stringer would be a novelty. 


|at the agraffe—not at the end of the 


| (without turning it) in the direction of the string, first one way and then the other, 
the note each time to try its pitch, one will be surprised, unless a tuner, to find how slight 
a pressure 
| due only to the minute amount that the quarter inch steel pin springs between the pin 
| block and the string. 
| to have a powerful and accurate device for securing them. 
the pin in this way, it also be twisted a little (not enough to start it, 


pitch would be still greater. 
| tending to twist and spring the pin, one will now appreciate the uncertain nature of the 
support the spring has, even if the pin does not turn in the block, an 
| firm support afforded by the Mason & Ham In Stringer will give greater life of 
and purity of tone. t 
| the plate up in front of the pin block, for it requires as much great 
| between the block and the string as there is thickness of plate, and thus adds materially 
to the spring of the pin. 
| ing the pins as far as the front surface of the plate, but this only palliates the difficulty, 


1 Mason & HAMLIN 


least twenty-five times as great as is needed 
Stringer with the same lever arm; and as to delicacy of control, 


to turn the nut of 


motion, which 
ther break the 
of 


tch first (how 


an angular 


with the pin, e1 


with the nut would change the pitch a semitone, would, 
string or so loosen it to give whatever, according to the 
In the pin block system each string must in tuning be drawn al 
an element of unce 


as no tone direction the 
motion, ove pl 


far is a matter of judgment) and then “settled.” rtainty, 


This is 
Moreover the pin frequently ‘‘ jumps,” It 

another attempt (sometimes several) made to get it into proper position 
do not occur in the MAson & HAMLIN system ; and as the strings have 


be turned back and 
lhes« 


same length from 


going too far. must then 


difficulties 
the 
The old 


of screw device, 


peg system 
is being superseded in other stringed instruments by some form affording 
must happen in the piano 


ne 


greater ease, accuracy and certainty of adjustment, and the sar 


AS TO DURABILITY. 


With heat the wooden block does not expand appreciably, but the metal pin does, 
Upon contraction the pin has more room than before With 
dampness, the wood swells tight against the unyielding pin from all sides, forcing itself 
back, looser In dry atmosphere the block 

ven in 


frequently shrinks to such an extent as to I utter 


and upon shrinking again leaves it still 


ave the pins y unfit for duty, « 


pianos alleged to have been made expressly for such climate. The greater and more 


10 is subjected, 


In the Mason & HAMLIN PIANO the stringer is made of steel 


the sooner this failing. 


throughout and is not injured by climatic changes 


hl 
DOC 


he 


osen the pins. 


In the ordinary piano at every tuning the pins are turned in the k, under avy 
friction be it remembered, and consequently with heavy wear, tending 
In the Mason & HAMLIN the friction (and therefore the wear), such 
the nut and the flange against which it bears, a place where wear 
The friction (and wear) on the greased screw thread is practically nothing 


In the pin block system there is some tendency (especially since the 


as there is, is between 


is of onsequence. 
introduction of 
making 


In the Mason & HAMLIN this is less likely to occur, because there is 


. : : e _ , 
very much less force applied in tuning, and because no settling (which has a tendency to 


wear the corners of the pins) is needed. With proper use the nuts will last indefinitely, 
but if any should become rounded they are easily and cheaply replaced without removing 
the strings, while if a new pin is needed a new string should also be put on, with th« 


inherent inconvenience of continually falling from pitch for some time. 
In the ordinary piano, at every tuning, the string is bent backward and forwar 


(under high tension) at the point of contact with the pin, tending at last to cause breakage ; 
‘his not only sub- 


} 
1 


and especially as the string must always be drawn above pitch first. 
jects it to undue strain, but also causes more angular motion than one unfamiliar with the 
In the Mason & HAMLIN PIANO, each string is anchored to the hook 
nut 1s 


J 

fact might suppose. 
of the stringer (specially rounded to receive it), which slides longitudinally as 
The string, never likely break than 
In the ordinary piano, pins sometimes break. A broken Mason & 
If one should break, however, it would be easily replaced, 


the 


turned. being bent or unbent, is less to on 


other pianos. HAMLIN 


while a broken pin is often removed only w th great difficulty. 


AS TO THE EFFECT ON QUALITY OF TONE. 
Some people erroneously assume that the MAson & HAMLIN Stringer will give a 
metallic tone, on the ground that, as no wood intervenes between the end of the string and 
the metal plate, the latter will be thrown into greater vibration than in pin block pianos. 
Such persons overlook the fact that the vibration of the string is communicated to the plate 
string—and occurs in all full plate pianos. The 
Mason & HAMLIN PIANO has a heavy wooden block and framing firmly screwed to the 
plate, to take up its vibrations and change them to a wooden resonance, producing an 
unusually agreeable quality of tone. 


By taking a tuning hammer and springing one of the pins of an ordinary piano 


striking 


is sufficient to make an appreciable change in pitch, although that change is 
This shows how sensitive piano strings are, and how important it is 
If instead of simply springing 
but simply to puta 


slight torsion on it) in such direction as to reinforce the sheer springing, the change in 


Bearing in mind that the tension of the string is constantly 


1 will see that the 


f vibration 


This simple experiment also shows a serious objection 


ter 


in extent of pin 


Some makers ‘‘ bush”’ the holes in the plate with wood, support- 


and has peculiar disadvantages of its own. 


Such are the advantages of the MAson & HAMLIN Stringer. 
PIANO COMPANY and gives the most lucid description of their Patent Tuning Device that 
in the theory and practice of piano construction.-— Editors MusicaL Courter. | 
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| get $50 cash down and $10 per month regularly and 


1 good fair profit, but you do not. Not over half the leases 


er $10 or $20 down, then you pay part of that out as 

sion to some music teacher. The first payment 
probably pay the freight and drayage; you are 
an’t 


fourth month, a good promise ; fifth, half a pay- 


Second month, « pay ; third month, pay in 


ment, and so on, sixth, seventh, eighth, and you are losing 


your patience. A year, and you have barely had money 
money enough to pay freight, drayage, stool and scarf. 
You take it up—a second-hand piano—and they keep 
coming in. Then count these with the replevin suits and 
what the agent got away with, and all your good notes or 

ish sales have been eaten up with this class. Now count 


and the enemies you have made, as outsiders only 


osts 


hear one and think that a firm who would take the piano or 


organ away from a family are no better than robbers, and 
thes vuld not buy of them. The worry of this kind of 
ne is a continual strain on one. I have four stores 
ind do business in three States, and my business has been 
largely on the lease system. 
have some lease customers who are prompt and 
fair, and I appreciate them I tell you, but I have more who 
not, and I have been trying to count some gain, but I 
keep about even by the closest watch and utmost economy 
é I am now declining a great deal long time paper 
yall ise payers. My sales are not so many and my 
sit ire smacking their chops, counting the number 
ale ind the prohts all in leases and notes. I am 
is to hear their experience two years hence. Now, as 
to the ntiment part, no doubt but that thousands of poor 
ind girls have had the advantage of much and many a 
made more pleasant by parents being able to pur 
mano or organ on the lease plan. So far so good. 
ise buyers would appreciate the plan and pay up 
tly it would of course be a good thing, but counting 
t ve h to contend with, the worry and all, I for 
away with the lease plan. Yet 1 am a poor, 
e dealer, and would not sell half the number of in 
nts I now do, but I believe that in the end I would 
‘ re cash, less gray hairs, and live from 10 to 20} 
ears lo ! Respectfullly, G. L. SPENCE, 
Lenanon, Pa., June 18, 1890 
Vi wier 
Gi EMI In answer to your inquiries permit us to 
ist. As to the effect of its practice in our business. 
Most deal who sell on installments to any extent will 
mri later ask for extension of time and for renewals. 
I make book accounts swell largely and rapidly, and 
e book accounts are, as a rule, very undesirable species 
{ proy t frequently no property. 


Do you find the installment *business beneficial or 
‘ In our retail trade it has been a benefit to 

yur wholesale trade it has not. 
Is the installment business improving or growing less 


factory ? It seems to be getting less satisfactory—pay 
ments are becoming smaller and time longer. 

We are well aware that many instruments are sold on 

t installment plan that could not be sold on the cash pay 

! ent | n ber Aun many pe ople are so improv ident that 

vol robably never accumulate enough to pay cash 

in organ or piano, and in this way a considerable class 

ta» ul nstrument who would otherwise be debarred 

ne one but looking at the same from the manu- 

‘ e believe they as a whole would be better 

{ t ent plan had never been invented. If 

t rs would add up the sum total of long waiting 

1 it ' mmpanyin anxic ty, the expenses of 

taliment accounts the losses incurred through 

representative the cost of collecting, the injustice 

| poorest people pay the biggest prices and all 

| bother incidental to the installment business 

f manufacture vould add up the grand total, were frank 

v tl ilance, we believe many would agree with us 
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that the installment business has been of doubtful benefit 
to the manufacturers. 


Yours, &c., MILLER ORGAN COMPANY. 


Detroit, June 18, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your inquiry we will say: We 
think the installment system very beneficial to the business, 
and that the of 
double what it otherwise would be, and the profit on each 


number instruments sold is more than 
installment sale is much larger than on the average cash 
sale. 

As an element of competition we have no fault to find 
it. We do not think the proportion of installment 
sales is changing materially, nor do we think the time on 


with 


which we find it necessary to sell is much if any longer than 


it was one or two years ago. We notice that parties who 


start to sell new pianos on $5 per month installments either 
run short of funds or get sick of it for some other reason. 
We think any good active house can pile up a large lease 
account, and one about as large as they will care to watch 
and look after on a basis of $10 per month for new pianos. 
While the system requires a large capital to handle it, it 
keeps many out of it for the lack of capital and the fact 
that it takes a long time to get the money back and it 
comes in small payments from parties that are not, asa rule, 
All all, to the the 


dealer that is in it to stay, if he has capital and credit suf- 


responsible. works, after benefit of 


ficient to swing the business. We have sold to a great 
many parties that were in the habit of spending their 
money as fast as it was received, but through this system 
of installments they have paid for a piano or an organ and 
are now much better off as one of the results of the system, 
and we have been able to show a very satisfactory gain 
every year after paying all the expenses and standing all 
the drawbacks ; so we naturally rather like it. 


Yours respectfully, GRINNELL BROTHERS. 
Sr. Lous, Mo., June 19, 1890, 
Editors Musical Co 


GENTLEMEN 


uric? 
We are in receipt of your favor of the 16th, 
and in reply thereto would state that our installment busi- 


ness, which is very large, 


ge, is very satisfactory to us, cus- 


tomers paying up promptly. This, however, may be due 
to our prompt attention to the payments and our system of 
handling same. 

The only great detriment that we find to the installment 
business is that so many dealers sell inferior instruments 
for prices ranging the same as first-class goods. This will 
in time have a very serious effect upon sales in general, 
and under these circumstances they can hold out greater 
inducements. 

The installment business increases the sales fully 50 per 
cent. and is continually increasing. With our line of pianos 
fully one-half our sales are cash; this is owing to our class 
of customers. 

There is also a great tendency here to reduce the pay 
sold 


New pianos are sold here for $5 and $6 per month, and 


ments made on pianos rented and on installments. 


rented for $4. Handling instruments this way simply to 
make sales is certainly no foundation for a good, healthy 
business. Yours truly, 

BOLLMAN BROTHERS Co. 


Ricumonp, Ind., June 16, 1890, 


Vusical 
GENTLEMEN 


Courier 


About the 


/iditor 


We think 


this a question of local or circumstantial determination. It 


installment business. 
depends more upon the class of a dealer’s customers, their 
ways of wage earning, and the kind of competition the 
dealer has to contend with, than on the will either of seller 
or 


buyer. Dealers such as ourselves, who may be char 


acterized as local houses, are not affected by time sales as 
are the larger houses in the great centres, who depend 
mainly upon the sales of consignments, agents and can- 


vassers. It would be better for the dealer if he could find 





cash buyers, of course, even at the considerable curtailment 





of his business. But as now conducted, the piano trade can 
not be made profitable on a strictly cash basis. In the first 
place the manufacturers would not be content with an 
agent whose business is so small as a cash seller’s would 
necessarily be. This is plainly shown by the fact that there 
are now heavy manufacturers who solicit trade and propose 
Then 
to 
compete with the large houses through the representatives 
of the latter. 
on installments, and of course the strictly local dealer must 


to absolutely sell to dealers on the installment plan. 
the rank and file of small independent dealers have 
The large houses permit their agents to sell 


do the same or else shut up shop. 

The evils of the installment system all rest upon the 
greater evil of the consignment business. Properly con- 
ducted, we believe that the installment plan is not a detri- 
ment to the trade. If the dealer has capital or facilities for 
handling his customer’s paper, there is a better profit than 
in a cash trade. And, unquestionably, while it leads many 
to undertake what may be a hardship and extravagance, 
the installment plan permits many honest people to secure 
But 


the installment business is not properly conducted and will 


and enjoy a coveted luxury and means of education. 


not be so long as the consignment system is so lax and so 
reckless. We are sorry to admit that, owing to the evils re- 
ferred to, the tendency is to reduce the average of ‘first 
payments ’”’ and to cut down the amount of the installments. 
We believe that every independent dealer, 7. ¢., every dealer 
who buys from the manufacturers, will say that the compe 
tition of the large houses covering his territory forces upon 
him the evils of small first payments, small installments 
The local 


dealer wants to hold his own at home; he finds some large 


” 


and the annoyance of ‘‘poor pay’’ customers. 


concern has shipped in a few instruments, and to keep 
We 


have within 60 miles of us, for example, a powerful house 


down that invasion he must meet the agent’s terms. 


which advertises new pianos on monthly payments of $5. 
That settles the matter for us. And other firms are simi 
larly situated. The trouble with the installment business 
is not different in our trade than in others, and it is one that 
each dealer must work out for himself. 
Wn. R. Swan & Co, 

SAVANNAH, Ga., June 18, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—We were glad to receive yours of the 12th. 
We judge from its contents that you are about to com 
mence a war on the installment plan now so commonly in 
vogue all over this country. We think there are a number 
of evils apparent to everyone who has had the slightest 
experience in this line of business. There is a growing ten 


dency in our community for everyone, no matter what 


their means are, to possess either a piano or an organ. We 
endeavor in our business to discriminate as to whom we 


sell, but we feel assured that there are people who barely 
scrape together the necessaries of life, who go in debt for a 
piano or an organ, they knowing at the time that it will be 
impossible for them to meet their payments, and the dealer 
at the same time knowing that the sale will give him a 
great deal of trouble and expense ; and when he resorts to 
the last extremity of repossessing the instrument it places 
himself in a very unpleasant light with the party sold and 
their friends. We, however, do not see, with the present 
and growing competition in line at the South, how this 
installment plan can be avoided ; therefore we feel assured 
that the installment plan is a disadvantage to both dealers 
and to consumers. Again, if the installment plan was oper- 
ated on a fair and profitable basis the case might be al 
tered to some extent, but dealers vie with each other to 


In 


our own city we think this matter is very much to be de- 


see who can make the very lowest installment prices. 


plored. 

A person here can buy either a piano or an organ on al- 
most unheard of terms. With this state of things existing 
dealers will be compelled either to withdraw from this plan 


or else raise the prices on their instruments at least 25 per 





cent. to pay the extraordinary cost in collecting and look 
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ifter that business. It certainly has no tendency to 
We truly wish that 


‘t along without this plan in connection with 





ise the proportion of cash sales. 





uid ge 






ness, but it is practiced to such an alarming extent 





ike of com pt tition we have to be as deep in 


mire aS anyone el Another injustice and great 
ick, we think, to the piano and organ business is the 
We have in 
teachers who a 
find the 


the pupil for an instrument, and if it happens 


ng commissions to music teachers. 


two instances of music sell 


occasionally, and who 


out 


to one the instr 


uments handled by our house they 


ne to us an tate that they have a sale for such and 


look for their commission, &c. 
s for 


i ino and al 


an instrument handled by some 


house, the same plan is adopted there. We must say 


ry independent in this particular and we 


But to 


iness 


suffered thereby. 
on we make to our patrons 
th matter it has been of great benefit to 
for something like six 
have paid in all that time 
sales to music teachers. This 
for 
imn ot your 
' need de 
W that if such a 


solution, and we would like 


tion 
paper a general idea from 
ilers than ourselves. 


to meet 


thing possible, a musi 


convention, at least once a 


long way toward righting some of these 


sit wron We merely touch upon this latter idea 
rh 


do not exactly feel like express 


ir further fre it throu the columns of 


paper. We 


mm 


vs and opinions too freely, as we have no doubt 
he youngest firmin the business 
metry therefore we prefer to g 


MrT. © 


ive way to the views 


en. Our Davis will call on 


we remain, yours truly, 


DAVIS BROTHERS. 


Des Moines, Ia., June 19, 1890 
quiry under date of June 12 
The 


tter 


Rice Music Company is 


is written by the Rice 


ompany, who are now manufacturing pianos 


ictin i retail store. observation and 


Our 


to the manufacturer the sale of pianos 


tallment plan is injurious, and our 


ins on the 


ivoid it as far as possible. As an element of 


it 18 


injurious 


the 


rhe present tendency is to 


as difference between the install- 


cash price is so great and is being 
} cu} le, 
ts to get the money and pay cash for the 


n and the 


by the they are, whenever able, making 


t r arrangemen 
tr One of the effects of the installment plan is 
to 


or unable to pay, and the trouble 


ument 


t inducement to agents and retail store men force 


SLOW 


on pe rsons 


to manufacturers in collecting, together With the 


and expense, works the Sales are made by 


| injury. 
by a great many, just to have it said a sale was 
paper is written out at a good price which is not 


the it 


more than raw material on which is 


tt 
Ino pinion manufacturers and wholesale dealers who 
paper should lay down rigid rules for the gov- 
ent of agents who take such paper and make such 
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! 


sales, and should hold them closely to them or else refuse 
Very respectfully, 
Rice-HINZE PIANO CoMPANY, 
By G. O, Macy, Treasurer. 


to ratify. 


PittrssurGn, Pa., June 20, 1890. 
Lditors Musical Courier: 
GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 12th at hand and in reply 
business with us has been | 


would say that the installment 


very satisfactory. We find it requires a great deal of at- 
tention, and in order to carry it on successfully we are 
obliged to keep men continually looking after the accounts. 
In the last two years we find the percentage of cash sales | 
Yours very truly, 

E. G. Hays & Co. 


increasing. 


Sr. Paut, Minn., June 20, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to yours of the 16th will say that 
in our opinion the installment feature of the music business 
is an advantage both to dealers and customers, providing 
it is properly restricted. 

Our rules require a payment of 10 per cent. of the price 


of the instrument at the time of purchase and 5 per cent. 
per month thereafter. This brings the payment of the 
whole amount within 18 months, and at 8 per cent., which 
is our prevailing rate of interest, makes very reasonable 


When, 


ments are accepted or the time extended too long, and 


terms for both parties. however, too small pay- 


especially when a long interval is allowed between pay- 


ments, there is likely to be dissatisfaction and trouble on 


both sides. We find the tendency is to increase the time 
and diminish the amount of cash payments required, which | 
we do not consider a desirable feature. 

The natural competition between dealers tends to break 
down the proper restrictions and regulations and diminish 
the profitableness of the business. 

In our opinion some general rule which could be adopted 
by the dealers and put in practice would be a decided ad- 
vantage to all. Very sincerely, 
NATHAN Forp Music CoMPANY, 
NATHAN Forp, President. 


Cepar Rarips, Ia., June 19, 1890. 
Editors Musical C 
GENTLEMEN 


uric? 

In reply to your favor of the 12th inst.,we are 
of the opinion that the installment plan of selling instruments 
is on the increase, and that the effect is detrimental to the 
average dealer, for the reason that in his anxiety to cope 
with hiscompetitors he often takes such chances as result in 
loss, either intime spent in collecting or reselling the instru 
We 


decreases with the increase of the former. 


ment taken up. believe the proportion of cash sales 


A 


customer who pays in advance $50 to $100 on the purchase 


Larger advance payments would be an improvement. 


of a piano, or $15 to $20 on an organ, seldom fails in paying 
for the instrument. 

The cities inaugurate, and the interior follows in these 
matters. 

Some manufacturers fly into the papers with extensive 
advertisements, offering pianos on terms of $10 per month, 
and organs at $5 per month, creating the impression that 
such goods cost but little and are a drug in the market, and 
the purchaser who accepts these terms imagines that a 
great favor has been conferred upon the manufacturer by 
them, whether they ever pay for the goods contracted for 
or not. 

Whenever manufacturers, jobbers and retailers in pianos 





| small monthly installments. 


| ments and shorter time. 





and organs recognize the fact that their business should be 
conducted upon fair business principles and that competi- 
tors could improve upon their present methods by imitating 
horse jockeys in their treatment of one another, then, and 
not till then, will the business be conducted more judi- 
ciously than now, and the installment plan be made what it 
can be—a benefit to both buyer and seller. 
Respectfully, H. C. WaITE. 


Ar.anta, Ga., June 19, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—Your letter of June 12 received. In refer- 
ence to your inquiry we can only give our own experience 
and observation. 

For the past 15 years the tendency of the piano trade has 
been from a ready cash basis to a gradual extension of 


| time, until now we think the minimum has been reached in 


This system undoubtedly re 
sults in a larger volume of trade, but whether to the ulti- 
We 


are inclined to think not, and shall endeavor in future to 


mate advantage of the dealer is very questionable. 


retrace our steps somewhat by requiring larger cash pay- 
Very truly, Puituiprs & Crew. 





PortLanp, Ind., June 20, 1890. 


| Editors Musical Courier : 


GENTLEMEN—If you will pardon our delay we will en- 
We do 


not like the installment plan, for the simple reason that it 


deavor to answer your inquiries of the 12th inst. 


ties up capital. However, it enables us to make a great 
many sales that we could not otherwise make. 

We do not see much change in the proportion of install 
ment and cash sales in the last 10 years. Our ration for 


29 for cash, or bank- 


~ 


three years past is 7 
Neither has there been 


on installment to 
able paper. any material change 
in the form of installment contracts in our territory. 


Respectfully, J. W. CUNNINGHAM & BROTHER. 


Manpison, Wis., June 19, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—Pursuant to your request of June 12 I beg to 
say 90 per cent. of my business is done upon the install- 
ment plan. In fact, practically all. I have made a very 
careful study of this feature of the music trade, and my 
16 years’ experience has taught me a few salient features 
which, at least in my business, are as true in fact as the law 
of gravitation. First, 60 per cent. of a man’s capital in the 
retail music business, when he gets fairly ‘‘ out of sight of 
land,’’ will perforce find its resting place in installment 
contracts. If he has a regiment of agents or canvassers 
(and these indispensable adjuncts he will, of course, have 
unless he runs the narrow gauge line) he’ll have from 10 to 
20 per cent. in consignment and open accounts, leaving not 
He 


will not receive over a return of 8 per cent. of the amount 


more than 20 per cent. for stock and cash on hand. 


of his total capital each month in cash, from all sources 
not over 7 per cent. of the amount of his outstanding in- 
stallment contracts monthly. In other words, in the retail 
music business a capital cannot be turned oftener than 
once in 12 months. 

This is, I am aware, a very remarkable statement, but 
you will excuse me if I call your attention to the fact, which 
is at least to myself apparent, that I know what I am talk- 
ing about; I have made a success of the business, and we 


are all familiar with the Americanism that ‘*nothing suc 


ceeds like success’”’ in this country. Of course it is mani- 
fest that a man can only succeed in the retail music busi- 
ness if he has capital to discount his bills and carry his 


own paper, and also, which is a very considerable, I might 
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New York, June 23, 
Messrs. B. SHONINGER CoO.: 


Gentlemen—I have tried the Shoninger Upright 


1890. 





ae Pa ee 
“\ “\ with a great deal of pleasure and find both touch and “s 7s 





PIANO. 





tone excellent. It is in my opinion a FIRST-CLASS 
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THOMAS F. SCANLAN, Proprietor. 


THE greatest proof of our success is our constantly increasing business. Our efforts are 
concentrated upon producing the BES Piano that can be made. Manu- 


facturing the entire Piano, purchasers pay only one profit. 


Our Factories are among the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. PIANO 


With the highest skilled labor and best material, the result is a 


of which any manufacturer may well feel proud. 


ABSOLUTE facts are always easily substantiated. A sample order is all we ask, 


as we feel confident that our Pianos will fully meet all the requirements of the most exacting 


Trade. A prominent featureis DURABILITY. Our Pianos are remarkable for quality 
and quantity of Tone, Precision of Action, and they are unrivaled for standing in Tune. 


FAULTLESS in Design and Finish. 
We make a specialty of UPRIGHT PIANOS in Mahogany, Oak, Burl Walnut, 
Magnolia and other fancy woods, combining ECONOMY AND ELEGANCE, 
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SEND FOR LIST of a few WHO ARE USING THE NEW ENGLAND PIANO; also the OPINIONS of those 
WHO ARE USING THE NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 
Such GOLDEN OPINIONS are the BEST TESTIMONIALS which any manufacturer can offer. 
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a vital factor, retain the interest, which runs in this 
from nothing in extreme cases up to 10 per cent., 
the legal rate being 7 per cent. and 10 per cent. on con- 


' + 
tracts 


As a matter of fact, not over two-thirds of a man’s 
ontracts will bear interest, and perhaps 4 per cent. or 5 
per cent. would be about a fair average when we get to the 
To indorse contracts or to soak ’em in 
Manufac- 


bottom of the net. 


the bank, that, I should say, were sure death, 
turers and jobbers want their pay with some regard to 


the lime promised, and, ma foi, they are entitled to it ; but 


if they get the dealer’s name on the back of these school 
ma’am’s contracts, then, peradventure, his name is going 
to be “Denis”? with avery big D. From all the above 


you will not fail to deduce that, first, a man cannot run the 
retail music business without ample capital, and, to put it 
into definite figures, I should say that a man with $10,000 
capital when contemplating the music business had liter- 
ally better not get married. Second, leases or contracts can 
only be carried in the climate for which they are adapted ; 
that is to say, a dealer in New York could not carry con 
tracts in Wisconsin, nor indeed could he with safety do so 
at ( 


hicago. They should not be too far away from home, 


ind, in fact, should be so near‘the seat of war as to be con 


stantly kept track of in their minutest details. 
Renewals and extensions and _ the time to say yes and no 
can only be determined by a strict familiarity in each case. 


My average payments on pianos do not exceed $7 per 


month on the face of contracts, nor do the facts exceed $6 
per month, Organs range at from $2 to $5 per month, and 


the payments, as actually made, do not exceed $3 per 


month in very fact It is therefore my belief that the busi- 
ness of retailing pianos and organs will of necessity settle 
nto the hands be 


vhere we have ‘ Napoleonic 


of a few extensive dealers, and, unless it 
’ management, it is exceed- 


ingly risky business. No promise for the payment of money 
can be made even contingently upon the amounts due upon 
the face of installment leases, unless upon about the aver- 


age I have cited above. 

While the above statements only apply to my own busi 
ess, and I do not expect all dealers to coincide with me, 
vith the additional fact that I have, perhaps, got this terri 
tory down to the point that I have to use a very fine tooth 


E.’’) 


omb and ultra-reasonable terms, they are (‘*E. O. 


ubstantially correct Yours very truly, 
W. W. WARNER. 
Fort Worrn, Tex., June 17, 1890 
Wi 7 Cou , 


GENTLEMI Yours to hand asking how the installment 


! with us and the We can say 


pusiIness 1 general tenden¢ y. 

that it is the same to-day that it has been all the time, with 
one exception. We get less cash down now than we did 
five years ago. The tendency is to grow to installments 
from the first to the last payment of from $5 down and $5 


er month on organs and from $15 to $20 down on pianos, 
nd the The 
afest in the world and the most profitable, but you have to 


same monthly. installment business is the 


have strength to carry it until it begins to turn. The plan 
for manufacturers is to sell goods secured by the sales pa- 


The 


ind insecure system is fast passing away with the 


per and have the security that a national bank has. 
pen 
manufacturers and the jobbers, and where a manufacturer 

to use his dealer’s paper he can use more of it where 


banker knows that it is secured well. A great loss can- 


t follow such a system of business, but too great a leap 
iuse only suspension of the dealer until collections 
lidate indebtedness. Yours truly, 


CoLiins & ARMSTRONG. 


Val Ind., June 16, 1890. 


PARAISO, 
Musical Courier 


{si NIL LN 


In reply to your inquiry of the 12th will say 


that I ich prefer selling pianos and organs for cash and 
i very much smaller profit, and I make more sales of 
| in any other. Isell what pianos and organs I 
iflord to carry myself on the installment plan, as I find 
ta <cellent way of putting my money out at interest. I 
would ther have security of a chattel mortgage on a 
piano than the best of per sonal security, or even a mort- 
on some real estate. I do not send notes into the 
house where I buy goods, I buy strictly for cash, and if I 
sell on the installment plan I do it merely to keep invested 
what little spare cash I have on hand. Ithink that the 
nstallment is sometimes very good to the buyer and seller. 

I do it to accommodate myself more than anyone else. 

Very truly, R. A. HERITAGE. 
Omana, Neb., June 17, 1890. 
, Wu wf Courier 

GENTLEMEN—We are in receipt of yours of the 12th, mak- 
iiries concerning the installment business. In re 
y would state that our experience has been that instru 
ents are sold on smaller margins and that customers ask 
longer time than in any previous years. Cash sales in this 
ection of the country are few and far between. The bulk 
f the instruments sold by us are sold on monthly pay- 
ments, and we endeavor to have the instrument paid for in- 
le of eighteen months, as we do not consider it good busi- 
ess policy to extend the payments over a period of two or 
three years. We think this tendency to expect longer time 





is due to the plan adopted by the Mason & Hamlin people, 
who, as we understand, sell their goods on two and a half 
and three years’ time. Of course, wherever we meet this 
kind of competition we are compelled to vary from our es- 
tablished course of getting instruments settled for within 
eighteen months, but do so with much hesitancy, and only 
after making diligent inquiries concerning the reliability of 
the prospective customer, 

Trusting that your paper will continue to prosper, we re- 
main, Yours, very truly, Max MEYER & BROTHER. 
New Or veans, La., June 19, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to your favor of 12th inst. in ref- 
erence to the system of installments and its general effects 
upon our trade, we beg to state that the bulk of business 
done here and in this southern section is on the installment 
Pianos and organs are sold on monthly payments of 


from $5 to $10 per month, and in many cases at even less, 


plan. 


thus debarring a goodly portion of cash purchasers from 
buying for cash, who avail themselves of the easy terms. 
This prevailing custom is no doubt disastrous to the trade 
(manufacturers perhaps excepted), as only houses with 
large capital can successfully compete in that line, despite 
the large extensions and capital invested in the installment 
The laws of our State afford no protection what- 
ever to the agent, holding that, despite the articles of 
agreement or rent contract, the courts consider the trans- 
action a sale and vest the right in the alleged buyer to dis- 


pose of the piano or organ, even if only $5 have been paid ; 


business. 


a decision which has caused us already great losses and 
subjected us even to suits for damages whenever we have 
tried to protect our property from being disposed of at auc- 
tions by fraudulent parties. 

Despite these unfavorable circumstances, competition is 
rather lively, and dealers are anxious to sell their goods at 
$5 or $8 per month and take their chances, even holding 
out ‘‘extraordinary inducements,’’ such as_ permitting 
buyers to retain instruments on trial for two or three 
months and accept the smallest payment whenever the 
buyer sees fit to remember his obligation toward the agent. 
Naturally, to transact such business, the better and costlier 
grades of instruments cannot be used, and only the cheaper 
and cheapest pianos can be utilized, in consequence of 
which the market here is overstocked with a very undesira- 
ble lot of goods, to the great detriment of the makers of 
better classes. 

We aim, however, to keep up our trade with the very 
best attainable in moderate priced pianos, such as we tried 
for a number of years and found eminently adapted to our 
climate, which is a very trying one to such goods that 
are made of unseasoned wood and cheap material and 
workmanship generally. 

How long this system will continue we are unable to 
tell, but are forced to go along with others until some 
powerful barrier puts a well deserved stop to its further 
existence and ends its operations forever. 

Very respectfully, 
Louis GRUNEWALD & Co., LTD. 


Morristown, N. J., June 23, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your letter of 12th inst., I 
would respectfully submit the following : 

The installment system in the piano and organ trade 
seems to be a necessity, made so by the dealers themselves 
as a means of competition. The general effect on business 
is that it keeps money tied up continually. It is beneficial 
under certain circumstances. Pianos sold on asmall month- 
ly payment usually prove to be losses ; when instruments are 
sold under a system where a cash payment of not less than 
331g per cent., and the balance is required in monthly pay- 
ments of not less than $10 per month, the system is bene- 
ficial. Agreements are all signed on condition of circum- 
stances. If times are good payments are made promptly ; 
if not, payments are slow, and the only thing for a dealer 
to do is to wait. If he is fortunate enough to have his 
agreement on the one-third cash system he will make his 
collections in half the time of the small payment system. 

In regard to the proportion of installment sales, &c., I 
can only say that, in my experience, cash or sales on the 
system mentioned above (I make no other) are on the 
The inducement to the buyer is that he gets 
better prices; the benefit to the dealer is that he has no 
A dealer who sells on the small monthly payment 


system will, unless he has unlimited resources, eventually 


increase. 
losses. 
suspend business, as has been the case of several in this 


Respectfully yours, 
FRED. SCHRAUDENBACH. 


locality. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 19, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 12th inst. requesting our 
opinion of the extent, &c., of the installment business in the 
piano and organ trade is received. We will reply to your 
queries in the order you put them : 

1. The installment business is a necessity, as three- 
fourths or more of our trade in pianos and organs is done in 
that way. We have no choice in the matter unless we 
choose to abandon the business. 








2. Our experience is that it is beneficial, particularly to 
manufacturers, whose business is increased tenfold thereby ; 
a blessing to the retail purchaser, a great proportion of 
whom would not be able without it to possess a piano or an 
organ, and consequently would not be able to have their 
children taught music at the proper age, if at all ; and, 
finally, a mixed benefit to the dealers to whom it brings 
trade, but unfortunately also brings tribulation and sorrow, 
with no end of small losses. 

3. Its effect element 
tensify competition, by tempting the dealer to not only 
offer as good installment terms as his neighbor, but ‘to go 
one better.” 

4. The tendency is generally for the worst ; 
long time limit and small payments. If a 
be struck between the benefits and the evils of the install 
ment system, unquestionably the benefit side of the account 
The evils are transitory 


as an of competition is to in- 


that 
balance could 


is, 


would make a splendid showing. 
and local, the benefits are lasting and widespread, begin- 
ning in the factories with their armies of workmen, follow- 
ing the paths of commerce through the hands of the deal- 
ers, and lastly reaching the homesof the people, where they 
jargely help to lay the foundation of cultured and happy 
lives. 

Manufacturers can congratulate themselves that out of 
this ‘installment plan’? nothing but benefits come to them. 
All of the annoyances, vexations, worry and loss fall on the 


unfortunate dealers. Yours truly, KonLer & CHASE. 


Burrato, N. Y., June 23, 1890, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—Our experience has been that the install- 
ment method of selling pianos and organs results in a large 
increase of sales; the receipts from these sales, however, 
being less than the amount required to replace the instru- 
ments sold, an increase of capital becomes necessary and 
this frequently causes embarrassment to the dealer. 

If restricted to reasonable limits, the first payment being 
not less than 20 per cent. of the price, we find the system 
perfectly safe and satisfactory. The tendency of competi- 
tion, however, is to extend the time limit and to decrease 
the payment. This brings with it a class of purchasers who 
failto meet their obligations, and this is another cause of 
embarrassment to the dealer. 

Our experience in the installment business, coupled with 
that of our predecessor, Jas. D. Sheppard, dates back to the 
year 1840, at which time the installment sales were the 
exception rather than the rule. In 1863 the proportions 
were about equal, but since that time the installment sales 
have increased until they now average twenty to one cash 
sale. 

This is an undesirable condition, and we should be glad 
to unite with others in the trade to bring about an improve- 
ment. 

Trusting that the interchange of views suggested by 
you may contribute to the result, we remain 

Truly yours, DENTON & COTTIER. 


Ga.veston, Tex., June 23, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
GENTLEMEN—We will state in reply to yours of 12th inst. 
that the installment system is a very prominent feature of 
our business. Without it we would be compelled to seek 


some other means of investing our money; whereas, 
through this system, prudently managed, we are not only 
able to keep our capital well invested, but the increased 
sales produced by it secure for us the sole agency for 
Texas from Albert Weber, Emerson Piano Company and J. 
P. Hale Company, and one-half the State from Steinway & 
Sons, Chickering & Sons and Mathushek Piano Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

We have houses in five cities in Texas, and employ a suf- 
ficent force to give proper attention to thisclass of sales, not 
Be- 


sides, we employ a large force of salaried traveling salesmen, 


only in these cities, but the country surrounding each. 


who are under control of our Galveston house. We do not con- 
sign instruments, nor employ men on commission, but each 
salesman has a district which he works thoroughly, and 
is not permitted to 
truck or billy goats as payments on instruments, which are 
generally accepted by sewing machine peddlers, factory 


take pigs, geese, chickens, garden 


agents (self named), consignment dealers, sub-agents and 
sub-sub-agents. The pleasure derived from business would 
be materially enhanced if all sales were made for cash 
only, but this we do not look for or expect; on the con- 
trary, we are compelled to admit that the tendency is for 
small payments and longer time. 

As a proof of this will state that very few pay for their 
instruments within the time agreed upon, and it is not un- 
usual for us to extend the time six months and often a year 
This we can do with- 
out risk to purchasers, as we carry all contracts ourselves 


longer than the contract stipulates. 


(we neither sell, transfer nor soak them), and cheerfully ex- 
tend the time when we see the financial condition of our 
patrons deserves it. Trusting this letter will meet your ex- 
pectations and be entirely satisfactory, we are, 

Yours respectfully, 


Tuos. GoGGAN & BROTHER. 
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STERLING PIANOS 


In the manufacture of the 


STERLING PIANOS 


We use only the best grade of material in every department, special 























care being given in the selection of goods and material which aid in 






producing the best possible results. 









Our Pianos are especially noted for their long sustained or 






singing quality of tone and the evenness and delicacy 






of towch which maintain throughout the scale, while for long 






standing in tune they excel all others. 






All our cases are double veneered, all have full iron plates, all 






71% octaves and all have ivory keys. Every piano is fully warranted. 






Descriptive Catalogues furnished on application. Correspondence and 






patronage solicited. 






The immense plant of the STERLING COMPANY as it now 


stands, with additions which have just been completed and are now being 





+++ (33332) ++¢ 






equipped with the latest and most improved machinery and appliances 





adapted to the manufacture of pianos, is the largest of its kind in the 





country and is being run at its fullest capacity in every department. 






The vigor with which this great enterprise is being pushed is character- 






istic of the energy and ability of its worthy president and general man- 






ager, R. W. BLAKE, who has for many years devoted himself with 





untiring effort to build up a business which should not only do credit to 
himself and the name of his company, but also to the piano industry at 







large, and we are glad to say that he has well merited the credit given him 






for the success that has been attained for the Sterling and the high regard 





with which he is held by those in the trade. The factories, though large 






and affording capacity for ten pianos per day, have for the past year been 





inadequate to meet the demands for Sterling pianos. 






The new addition will enable the company to send out a much larger 





production from this time on than in the past. The factories are admir- 






ably located, Derby being at the junction of the Housatonic and Nauga- 





tuck rivers. The Housatonic, which continues on to the Sound, is navi- 






gable for large boats, thus opening up good shipping facilities for all points 





on the coast and through the South. Besides this there are direct railroad 






lines to North, South, East and West, carrying all Southern and Western 






freights at New York rates, which enable the Sterling Company to give 





same rates to its patrons as can be given by manufacturers in New York 






City. The distance out of New York being only two hours by rail, the 






company has every convenience of the city that can be offered to any of 





those located directly in the city. The buildings which have been put up 






this year are not the only new feature, as a number of new and handsome 





designs in cases will be ready before the Fall trade opens. 


THE STERLING COMPANY, 


DERBY, CONN. 
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A PIANO MAN FOR CONGRESS. 





Matthew Griswold, President of the Shaw Piano Com- 
pany, of Erie, Nominated as Republican Candi- 
date for the 26th Pennsylvania District. 


REPUBLICAN MAJORITY 


HEAVY IN THE 
DISTRICT. 

| N referring to the nomination as Congressman 

of Mr. Matthew Griswold, president of the Shaw Piano 

Company, of Erie, Pa., the Erie ‘*Times’’ publishes the 


llowing article relative to the announcement of the news 
of the nomination, &c.: 

Mr. Griswold had hardly left his factory before the em- 
ployés, headed by Mr. E. S. Rockafellar, the 
began to make arrangements for a reception. 


manager, 
The Erie 
onferees were in possession of the secret, but Mr. Gris- 
wold was in ignorance of what was being arranged in his 
honor. Mr. Glazier contrived to keep Mr. Griswold out of 
the city until late in the evening by making a stop at Union 
City. When the P. and E. train bearing the party arrived at 
the Union Depot, Mr. Griswold alighted, to be surrounded 
by his shop employés, who escorted him at once to a car- 
riage, together with the conferees, and then with band 


playing and banners flying they marched over 200 strong to 


the family residence of their employer. Hundreds of citi- 
ens, irrespective of party affiliations, joined in the demon- 
tration. Upon the arrival of the procession at the Griswold 
idence on Tenth-st., near Sassafras, the procession was 
reeted by fully as many people as there were in the 
ink As Mr. Griswold mounted the veranda he was ad 
lressed by Mr. Rockafellar, who said: 
Mr. Griswold—On behalf of your employés, I wish to 
say that this reception is a spontaneous outburst of good 
tries first, and then, after his constitutency was safe, look to 





the interests of other nations. The speaker was very 
happy in his remarks and evoked many outbursts of ap- 
plause. While Mr. Downing was speaking the pyrotechni 
cal display was opened, and while the sky was illumined 
the air was so full of burnt powder that the speaker had 
some difficulty in making himself heard. 

As the band reached the final note its harmony was lost 
in the shouts for Mr. Griswold, who had been standing with 
a handsome bouquet in hand, a favor from his employés. 


He stepped forward and in a cheery and pleasant voice as- 





sured his friends, irrespective of party, that if a man ever 
had reason to feel proud he could say that he was that 
man. The speaker then said that to be met unexpectedly 
by his fellow shopmen had made an impression and a mark 


on his heart that time and all its changes could never eradi- 


cate. Touching this fact it was enough for them to do it, 
and him to say it, for he felt on the one hand it was a gen- 
erous feeling of fellow sympathy and on his part a most 
profound appreciation of the motive which prompted it. 
The speaker took the demonstration of the evening as an 
Refer- 


ring to the promises of Mr. Downing he said that he would 


earnest of the purposes of those who participated. 


try to carry out the will of his constitutents if elected and 
that no demand upon his time, consistent with his public 
duty, would be ignored. Mr. Griswold then bade the crowd 
a friendly good night, and as that hearty emotion was 
worded it was the signal for a huzza the like of which had 
never before awakened the welkin in that section of the 
city. 
S. S. Spencer, Esq., responded to the call and said he had 
come to join with this audience in congratulating them- 
While he 


would accord all honor to Mr. Griswold, he was there to de- 


selves that they had made a magnificent choice. 


mand half of it for the people, as they, in honoring Mr. 


Griswold, had honored themselves. This graceful expres- 


sion was indorsed by salvos of applause. 


Mr. James McBrier, one of the conferees and Mr. Gris- 














Compliments to Mr. Scanlan. 
Boston, June 16, 1890. 
T ameeting of the employés of the New Eng- 
land Piano Company, held this day, the following reso- 


lution was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Thomas F. Scanlan, proprietor of the New Eng- 
land Piano Company, posted the following notice in the fac- 
tory, June 13, 1890: 

Norice.—On and after June 16 the hours of labor will be from 7:30 a. M. 
to 12 m.; from 1 Pp. M. to 5:30 rp, m.—making a reduction of hours of labor to 
work. Employés will under- 


nine per day, which will constitute a day's 
will be the same as they have 


stand by this that compensation therefor 

been receiving for tenhours, During the months of June, July and Au- 

gust the factory will be closed at 12 M. on Saturdays, as previously ar- 

ranged. Per order New ENGLAND Piano Company. 
Dated June 13, 1890. 


Resolved, We hereby extend to Thomas F. Scanlan our 
hearty congratulation and assurance of our just apprecia 
tion of his generosity, and trust that the result of his liber- 
ality willshow the wisdom thereof. 

EmpLoyes oF NEw ENGLAND PIANO COMPANY. 





m Kansas. 


Newron, Kan., June 7, 1890. 


A Shot fro 
Editors Musical Courter : 
NCLOSED find $4 for annual MusicaL Cour- 
E IER. 

Musical matters and trade are quiet, with a fair prospect 
of a great fall business. As all Eastern jobbers know, Kan- 
sas music dealers have been for the past two years entirely 
at their mercy. Had they pressed collections three-fifths of 
the dealers must have gone to the wall, but by their gener 
ous treatment we think nearly or quite all will pull through, 
and Christmas coming find them in good shape for large 
We suffer in these far Western States from two 
The worst is the cheap and almost worthless 


orders. 
serious evils. 
goods, organs especially, that are sold from a few factories 
located mostly in New Jersey—direct as they claim, but 
really under the patronage of the Farmers’ Alliance, the 





BEHNING & SON, 


HIGH +GRADE 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


ae 


PIANOS. 


Latest Artistic Upright Styles Now Ready. 


Address: 128th ST., Bet. THIRD and LEXINGTON AVES. NEW YORK. 


will and congratulations on your nomination to Congress, 


t has no political significance, as we are composed of 

| iblicans, Democrats, Mugwumps, Greenbackers, Prohi 
mists, and last, but not least, Lockwoodites. I say 
pontaneo because every employe who could be here 
t ht ha oined us with a free good will, as they did in 


ting in your nomination, and you will find us all work 


is one man for your election. While we regret to lose 


presence and counsel while away attending public 
ities, we you our undivided support 
all 


your party you never dictated politics to 


are inspired to give 


fact that it is unsolicited and during your 
it work for 
»ssful, we feel assured your actions in Congress 
and honorable as they have been toward 


We pi 


lo Mrs. Griswold we wish to express 


Ww be as fair 


mploye edict for you a long and honorable 


in that bo ly 
and regard through these beautiful flowers, 


hand of your oldest employé. We will now 
of the after 


Downing, a worthy friend and neighbor of 


lL by the 


i selection music by band, which an 


man 
after which 
that 


ispiriting selection, 


Downing was introduced ands said he 


irers were there as neighbors, and following 

late of holy writ they had in common come to 
iriswold that they loved him, their neighbor, as 
lve The speaker regarded it as a most fitting time 
for for the had 
issed over, leaving but few heartburnings and the nomina- 
rhe 
vod will and support seemed to come irrespective of party 
The that 
sound of his voice would serve their country best 
for neighbor, Mr. 
ot 


Washington, 


congratulations, campaign 


nbc 


was equivalent to an election manifestation of 


peaker believed those Democrats 


their Griswold. The speaker, 


policy the nominee, said he stood on the 


tform with Monroe, Jefferson and 





other patriots, and would serve his country and its indus- 


wold’s companion in all his political walks, responded re 
luctantly, but assured the people that they had made no 
mistake in their choice. Mr. Griswold, in his experience as 
a farmer for 30 years on the rocky hills of Connecticut and 
his subsequent career as a manufacturer, had learned the 
wants of the people and he had the ability and moral cour- 
age to follow out his convictions and do that which would 
reflect credit upon him as a legislator, as well as his con- 
stituency, and benefit the public at large. 

Mr. Wm. Hardwick, a fellow manufacturer, upon being 
called added that while he was invited to be present he had 
crowded in to add by his presence his support to the de- 
monstration and help to honor the man whom he had 
always looked upon as his choice for the office to which he 
would most certainly be elected. 

General McCreary also responded to the call and at the 
conclusion of his well timed remarks the crowd adjourned 
with three rousing cheers for ‘* Matthew Griswold, the next 
Congressman from this district.”’ 

The floral offering to Mrs. Griswold, referred to by Mr. 
Rockafellar, was a magnificent piece in the shape of a 
basket, and composed of beautiful lilies, roses, and smilax, 
arranged in the most tasteful manner. The presentation 
speech was made by Mr. Wm. Harriger, the oldest em- 
ployé of the Griswold Manfacturing Company. 

Knoll’s Band rendered a very choice program of music 
during the evening. The affair was even more of a success 


than the projectors had anticipated. 








_H. M. Brainard Branch. 
HE H. M. Brainard Company have leased a 
store on the Euclid-ave. floor of the Arcade as a branch 
of their main house, and will occupy it about July 1 with a 
full line of 


chandise. 


sheet music, books and general musical mer- 


Everything in the line of music will be found in 


officers of which (for a consideration of course) furnishing 
the names. To meet this we need a factory that will supply 
dealers only with organs made as badly and that can meet 
their prices. 

We wrote you last year that the great curse of the music 
trade was the system of retailing adopted by certain mak- 
ers ; the other evil is the Board of Trade Music Trust, for 
that is what is making every dealer contribute to them as 
competition in trade. The whole system is rotten with 
fraud and deception, and fictitious prices with the same 
kind of discounts only serve to prevent much buying. This 
band of mutual admiration claim that they maintain 
respectability by adhering toa system of robbery. If, after 
you have annihilated the stencil you will turn the hose on 
the Board of Music Trade and wash out the stable, you will 
live happy. Even after all the money question is not all ; by 
their course they have encouraged the publishing of hosts of 
cheap editions that do not deserve the name of music and 
could not exist were the standard editions sold at a fair 
J.C. Wurre & Co. 


price. Yours, 








Notice. 

HLSTROM PIANOS.—Owing to the large 

correspondence in Cleveland, Oberlin, Elyria, Paines- 

ville, &c., in regard to the Ahlstrom pianos, used for 13 

consecutive years on the Chautauqua platform, we have 

concluded to place them on sale in Cleveland, at 468 Pros- 

pect-st., second door from Cheshire-st.—C. A. Ahlstrom, 

manufacturer, Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East Second-st., James- 
town, N. Y. 








The Scenic Beauties of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
may now be enjoyed in all their richness, and the observa- 
tion car of the Pennsylvania Limited is the most comfortable 
point from which to view them. The train crosses the 
Alleghenies by daylight. 

It leaves New York every day at 10 A. M. for Cincinnati 





their new Arcade store.—Cleveland ‘‘ Leader,”’ 





and Chicago. 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ( ZA NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, « 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 AA ote PLACH, NEHW YORK 


~ eacciro SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest awerd 


wherever exhibited. Have been before the public for more than 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
heir high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 

: | 


evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 


| at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior ‘ 

a | nstruments. A cordial invitation is extended to all. ” he 
| a 
>: . : | 
Af iano that Every Dealer WAREROOMS: 


5 het shoald handle, . a ‘ 
EEC as 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 wy 
Thoroughly constructed, attractive al a a . = fe 2 
LETT E in appearance, brilliant in tone, 145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Ch icago, Ill. oh ead = 
, 12s hw i} 4 @ - meron <-> nh elms 
flitk. i N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factories: 





























APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


y Hi oe 
= ae eeeS; i. — (Perer Durry, President.) 
ae . . —— a Factory: East 134th St., 
= SS = : Between Lincoln and Alex- 
== = — —— —= ander Aves., 
ii ding is owned aud used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. NEVw YoR=z. 
cae ae = ; 5 4 

















ESTABLISHED 1846 


LARGEST HOUSE ‘ , 
Wholesale and Retail Representatives for 


FOR 


mt STEINWAY & SONS, WEBER, HARD- 


PRINTING. 


Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


C. G. RODER, “=” BRO., and the HENNING and the 
Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, PF AS F P| A N 0 S. 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions, 


NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS 
N . 9) STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL STEINERT HALL, - - CINCINNATI, 0. 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
CHAPEL STREET, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDE NCE, R. 7: 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these orgars. BELLEVUE AVENUE, _ ce NEWPORT, R. L. 
JACK HAYNES. 20 East i7th St., New York, 
MAIN STREET, - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRAUMULLER 
st) PIANOS. perenne WH ROALFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


B eee] MAN, PECK & CO., E. GABLER & 




















A High Grade Pane sta Fei Price. | | seacaaiien =e f\ 
Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! Z et ee lara a | ; Foreign Musie, 


a | j i —— INCLUDING 


MANUFACTURED BY THE E | rem ] i 4 } | 
i ae _ - ae) Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 


BRAUMULLER CO. al , | Nn pee aby ee | Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 





The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


642 and 644 West Fortieth Street, 


Thi, Building is used Solely forthe Manufacture of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO, Newz ToR=E. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 
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RIER. 











East and West They 
Prosper. 


THE BEATTY FRAUDS. 


from the many stencil inquiries sent 


he stencil and stencil fraud trade 


aroused the dealers to an unusual 


ng 


‘ some of which cannot be printed, as 

uked “Not for publication.” Two of the 

( mein Waco and one in Clark, S. Dak., will find 
to their inquiries in the answers in this 

| é Ohio is a good field for stencilers, for 
it many letters from that commu 

ence that the stenciler is at work. 


n Kent, O ks about the B. Dreher piano. 

\\ the B. Dreher piano is a stencil, as there is no 
yveher or Dreher f ol the instruments are 
ene Bb. Dreher, and if the proper name 


were upon them the B. Dreher concern could not sell 
half the number they are selling to-day. Every dealer 
should try to “knock out” the B. Dreher piano; it 


is no good. 
ae % 


W. L. Reading, dealer in Akron, Ohio, asks: «* What 
do you know of the Harvard piano? Please answer 
through your columns,” 

The Harvard piano is made by the Harvard Piano 
Company at Cambridgeport, Mass., where the factory 
The same parties who are interested in 


It is 


is located. 
the Everett piano are interested in the Harvard. 
straight goods—* all wool and a yard wide, too 
and the dealer can warrant it. 


* & * 


A Californian, who seems to be pestered with the 
stencil, writes to us: 


Orrice or J. M. Barner, Pianos AND ORGANS, | 


Srockron, Cal., June 11, 1890. \ 
Editors Musical Couries 
Please tell me about the W. L. Thompson pianos and organs at East 
They, with the Marchal & Smith, are giving me much 


J. M. Barper, 


Liverpool, Ohio 
trouble Yours truly, 

Any piano or any organ marked W. L. Thompson, 
making it appear that Thompson is the maker, is a 
stencil fraud and is musically worthless. The guar- 
antee of such a piano or organ is not worth the paper 
itis written on. ‘Knock it out” every time and do 
not permit your innocent neighbor to be swindled 
with such stencil trash. 

As to Marchal & Smith, that is another stencil, for 
the reason that Marchal & Smith have no factory, but 
buy their pianos and organs wherever they can drive 
the 





best bargain. The warranty of such a stencil 


pianos are of the lowest grade, and the name stenciled 
upon them enables persons selling them to get much 
more for them than they are worth. 


every time you have an opportunity. 
sf 


The following, in connection with a statement in 
last issue, is of interest : 


Bounce them 


FLeminGrTon, N. J., June 14, 1890. 

Dear Sixs—Your statement in a current issue of your paper that a 
Washington, N. J., stenciler offered to stencil Weber on a second-hand 
piano reminds me of the following: Some years ago a dealer in these 
parts, who since then committed forgery and stood not upon the order of 
his going but went at once, leaving several banks to mourn his depart- 
ure, told me how he had come it over a farmer. The farmer wanted a 
piano the same make as three of his neighbors had. The dealer could 
not make as much money on that kind as he wished, and was determined 
to furnish another kind ; but finding that the farmer would have no other 
he told him he would get him one of that kind. 
factory—not in Washington, N. J.—and had the desired name stenciled on 
a piano and set it up in the farmer's house. 

A few years later I heard of this farmer wondering why his piano was 
so poor, while the three others, of the same make, as he supposed, were so 


So he went to a piano 


good. 
The same rascal explained to another customer who complained that his 
piano was unsatisfactory that the last tuner had tuned it too tight. 


Yours, for fair dealing, Exvias Vosseccer. 
ee * 


The worst of all the despicable stencil swindles now 
before the American people is that of Daniel F. Beat- 
ty. 
ee 


It is absolutely rank. Here is an inquiry about 
Monrog, N. C., May 29, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

I see from a circular recently published and circulated by Daniel F. 
Beatty, of Washington, N. J., that he is offering a parlor “ pipe’’ organ 
with 18 sets of golden tongued “* reeds’ of one and a half octave each. In 
describing the tone quality of each of his numerous stops, he describes one 
which he calls ** Piano,”’ as resembling to perfection the foot pedals some- 
times found on an upright piano. Do you not think it time to put a stop to 
such a lying rogue and fraud as Daniel F. Beatty ? 
Mr. Beatty will finally end up where all impostors 


ORGANIST. 





| piano is not worth the ink necessary to print it; the 





WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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Particulars on application to 


Sole Agents for the United t 
States and Canada, 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


>, HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
iA PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 





26 Warren St., New York. 
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FOR 


COlnCcoRD, W. Ez. 


The fresco, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS: 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


w% 
79 


ESTABLISHED 
1836,.— 
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PIANO ORGAN CO 


CHAUNCEY IVES, 








President, 


yt IE name of ‘*‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
facturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 


manutac 
tue NEEDHAM PIANo OrGAN Co.” possesses On€ 
Factories in the World. 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


NEEDHAM 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Managemen’, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS) 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 





MPANY. 


of the Largest Organ | 





MASON 














& HAMLIN HALL, BOSTON, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


|W 


| 








‘ WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sixteenth St., | 
+NEW + YORK.+ 











MANUFACTOBRIES: | 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, | 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, | 
4NEW + YORK. t+ 


DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 


PIANO HARDWARE, | 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 





SHAW PIANO CO. 


ERIE, PA. 


Pianos Ready for Shipment. 


AUGUST 25. 


write for Catalogue and Prices. 





° AO-ESTABLISHED. 1853 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


ALT > Canibridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tur COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


({RAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 














NEw TORE. 
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ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS BSTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— oFr— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CEIICAGO. 











| 





125 to 135 Raymond St., | 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


oadway. 
7, 


Br 


OKLYN, N, Y. 
to the Manufactor, 


171 
nications 


ls 


Address all New York commu: 
Brooklyn 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. \ 
1 ul Team Se aT 


210 State Street. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 





1810 ESTABLISHED 1870 


yer mn 


Six >t 
ucranleed 


ED cs | 


Works » YorK, Daw 


L. Cc. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., . 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


i it pire 
aee| * ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ies BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














(Continued from page 


42.) 


r later find a resting place. 


For 





frauds sooner o 





we have before us an envelope sent out by 


BEATTY'S _ | 
CELEBRATED ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


Chief American Offices and Warerooms, 
Beatty Building, Washington Ave. and Broad St., 
Washington, Warren County, New Jersey, 
United States of America. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Customers may call or address as above or as below 
LONDON, ENGLAND, CAIRO, EGYPT, 
a Oxford Street Near Shepherd's Hotel 
PARIS. FRANCI ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
1 Place Opera Place Mohamet Ali 
ME. ITALY eaten mn yeaah 
Kh. Piazza di Spagna sy's Forwarding Agency 
CON rANTINOPI , TURKEY, BOMBAY, INDIA 
170 Grande Rue de Pera 3 Rampart Row 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM YOKOHAMA. JAPAN, 
41 Rue de la Madeleine Under Grand Hotel 
IENNA, Al STRIA, SHANGHAI, CHINA, 
> Stephansy Z Astor House 
COLOGNE GERMANY, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 
10 Domh 4 Hunter Street 
ENE\ 0 SWITZERLAND, wee NEW ZEALAND, 
WR lu Rhone 4 Victoria Arcade 
ERUSALEM, PALESTINE, HONOLULU, OAHU, 
On Mt. Zion, within the walls Near King’s Palace 
r the Jafla Gat 
Cable Address: Beatty, New Jersey. 
And on the flap on the back of the envelope Beatty 
rints the following announcement : 


Beatty’s Celebrated Organs and Pianos are now 
in use in America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Oceanica (Oceanica being Austral- 
asia, Malaysia and Polynesia, or 
the Islands of the Sea). The 
sun shines nowhere but it 
lights Beatty’s Organs 
and Pianos. 








| Gogyan Brothers’ piano or org 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Yow, when it is remembered that this New Jersey 
| has no piano factory, has no organ factory and 
) icha ncies as the above statements make 
ear by implication, our readers can fairly well 
timate the character of the man who would issue 
ertisements of such a nature. 
Extravagant advertising is permissible under cer- 
{ trictions, the first one being the avoidance of 
retense. As soon as an advertisement em 
i false pretense, the utterer becomes a swindler 
efore mankind and before the law, for it is presumed | 
a motive, and a bad one at that, when he | 
ivors to ensnare his readers by means of a false 
re Se 
eatt ulvertisements areof that nature. At pres 
nt is sending to all the newspapers a lying, fraudu- 
ent advertisement printed on the back of a postal card 
1 which he offers Beatty’s pianos and organs, and ask- 





ing the insertion of a local notice. 
many papers insert the local, and 
paved for Beatty to swindle a new 
unsuspecting victims. We believe the ( 
should stop this fraud ; 
lottery tickets to pass through the mails, 

It also, 
damages the legitimate 


worse. 


trates piano and org 


inmeasurably. i 
We reiterate, the Beatty swindle should be stopped 
by the United States Post Office Department. 
* * & 
In connection with the above we have received the 
far West : 


F 


following letter from the 


W PIAné 
, Utah, 


9S AND ORGAN / 


June 16, 1890. 4 


CLARK, 
LoGan 

tors Musical Ci 
The trade here are having a Beatty, and 
great favor if you will kindly write us and inform us what 
rgans he sells and what would be the value of an 18 stop 


“rie? 


great deal of trouble with D 


you will confer a 


is the grade of 


* * 


organ of his make. 


Yours truly, F. W. Crark. 


Beatty makes no organs; his organs are low grade, 


instruments and worth 


the 


cheap, stencil are 
He 


trash; he 


The 


and, in addition, warranty is worthless. does 


where he 
get it for 


transaction is a fraud. 


not care buys his organ buys 


where he can the least money. whole 


A letter from Tex., makes 


requires the usual reply : 


Temple, an ingniry that 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, | 

, Tex., June 18, 1800 ‘ 

Editors Musical Cou 

Will you please inform me Thos 
loften come in competition with the 

Respectfully, 


M. W. 


if 
factory ? 


Goggan & Brother, of Galveston, 


have a piano and organ 


‘* Goggan Brothers’ pianos and organs. 


BRAN 


We never heard of a Thomas Goggan & Brother or 


ran factory; 
} 


i 


1eard of such factory orfactories you may rely upon it 
that there isnoneinexistence. It is a mystery tous why 


such splendid firms as this one, for instance, will 


| stencil or put their valuable name on a low grade in- 


strument, for low grade instruments are the only ones 
Why do theyto it ? 


* 


you can stencil. We give it up. 


x % % 

A Mr. T. C. Woods, of 
about the Harvard piano and also the Howard piano, 
Well, 
must 


Columbus, makes inquiry 


both of Boston. we don't know what the 
but it 

The 
made by the Harvard Piano Company, 
Mass. The 
offense to 

York State It is considered a misdemeanor under 
the Penal Code of this State One of these 


days, when a stenciler will be punished in this State 


ard is, be a stencil, as there is no such 


factory. Harvard piano is a legitimate piano, 


Cambridgeport, 


same party asks: “Is it a penitentiary 


sell * * *  stenciled pianos in New 


> 9 
to do so. 


and it is probable that at most any moment such an 


in addition to the swindle it perpe- 
ran trade 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 


Government 
it is worse than permitting 
infinitely 


nothing, | 


andas we never | 


| delssohn, above 
| in tine streets and the building of the town has 
| The proposed new railroad from the P., 


How- | 








| 
es 


No doubt a good | event may take pla ice—we - shall publish the c complete 
thus the road is | report of the trial and conviction. 
and large crop of | 


* & * 
’a., paper 
mailed to us. by a dealer in that city: 


In a Titusville, 
vertisement, 
Fo® SALE 

warranted ; great bargain ; 


ington and W. ainus streets 
We have several times exposed the fraud and swin- 


appears the following ad- 


Magnificent $850 Grand Upright Piano for $350; 
C. Linnae, 


fully 


have to move. corner Wash- 


dle perpetrated by Carl Linn or Linnae, but shall not 
hesitate to reiterate that the piano he advertises at 


$350 is a low grade, common box, falsely called piano ; 


him; is worth nothing, musically 


speaking, and the fellow should be arrested and tried 
His 


from the slums, 


is not made by 


for offering goods for sale under false pretenses. 


connections in this city are fellows 
who should also be arrested and tried under the laws 


of the State covering the crime or misdemeanor of 


stenciling. 

that Carl Linn, is 
helped along in his scheme by one of the music trade 
but that 


say he is a fraud and a swindler, and the 


We are sorry to see this fraud, 





published in this “mocks nix 


We 


pianos he offers for sale are not Linn or Linnae pianos, 


papers city, 


” 
ouse, 


Par- 
at 


but simply vile trash stenciled with his name. 
ties who 
this office 


may desire full particulars can inquire 


for information. 


* * * 
B. F. Fuchs, piano tuner, Tiger Mills, Burnet County, 
Tex., desires to know what kind of materials the 
Columbia Piano Company use in their pianos. As 


there is no such factory as the Columbia Piano Com 


pany factory, and as the Columbia is, in consequence, 


a stencil piano and therefore a low grade, cheap instru- 


ment, the same cannot contain anything but low 
grade ordinary material. The warranty of the piano 
is not worth a cent, and if the piano should prove 


defective, as it must and will, the purchaser will have 


no one to look to for redress. Therefore, don’t touch 


the Columbia stencil fraud piano. 


Snooper—Some newspapers are always praising the Speaker of the 


House. 
Yes; they are Reed organs.—*' Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly.”’ 
A large force of men are at work on the new piano factory at Men- 
McKeesport. 


Simeral 


About 600 acres of land has been laid out 
already been commenced. 
V. and C. 


Monongahela Valley 


Railroad to Bridgeport, 
at Mendelssohn 
Pelegraph = 


on the Panhandle, leaves the and 


passes up the Peters Creek Valley Pittsburgh ** 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


‘WATERLOO ORGAN CO.,Wateron.n 


Ee” We invite ea from Dealers in localities where 
we ag not represented, 





















Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 











Courts. 











IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CARL RONISC ! 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


Grand and Upright 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Decorations from Foreign 


MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


sweet PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L F HEPBURN & (0. “2 oe oro. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E>»position. 1889. 


GRAND, SQUARE 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


000 MADE 


AND IN USE, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IN- 
STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 


quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 50, 
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Address 





HALLET & DAVIS CO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. (.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workm p and bility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


SToRY & GLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


= Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 














FACTORY: 





NEW TORE. 

















THE WHOLESALE ‘TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE KEMAKABLE PIANOS, 


B. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge 


CLARENCE BRooKs & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO.., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 





m WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York, 








(@ ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solic 
ge CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CcHIiCAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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He OO TMOMKTT VE AR-TIN GUITARS Hoe teunie 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tz NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .€! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE LA COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK1, 





Mr. J. P. COUPA. 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





and many others, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INST'TRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SIAMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go. 


BOSTON. MASS. 





HIGH GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 





JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 


or— 












RANIC 
KipAch 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhubition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

7 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 








SSN 





Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : —— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


conan: 









ESTABLISHED 1837:------ 
eee 50 YEARS RECORD 


(iy BodryesSop 


~ PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 








BUSH & CO., 


saa 





OYHNDE 


a 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acunts WANTED. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (7 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, 


CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYTON, 


OONN. 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Charch aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


me THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 












MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


ie FianoszOrcans, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





JQVHE only practical 

machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


“"@ to-day. 


Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


' died. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
TO 


HAMM: = 
MT 


we a eg ie 
aa tng. es 











SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO. Sole Manufacturers, 224 Main St., DeKalh, Ill. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. fore 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. — 


ie Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our ger Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metailie 

action fame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hac 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER —* Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT— 

ESSIPOFF 

WILHELMJ 
petition.” 

LUOCA—‘‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess. ” 


‘They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
* The very best Piano made ” 


“Rank far above all possible com- 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall. 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 Zast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR 7. red 
GRAND ORGAN 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, * = 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

5 ar St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
N. , wt Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Brooklyn Tab 

at bf Hirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 


turehb R.C Cathedral. «. 





ISAAC [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Rast Kighth St., Rast River, 
NEW YORK. 





Ey STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


pRLAWOsS. 


pasion pairs Wascsvans, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 





BROWN «& 


SINMIPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, : 


Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 





G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 





ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. 


Fretwork Wood Panels. 





ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


{X 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 


ZAON PIA 
gow’ No C 


7 . LY 
ADEM AR J, 


Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


F Wilson &00,, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 





trast 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 


) MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. game 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vnc PLANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





Ou- Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stretezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEV ToR=z. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
UNITED STATES. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 





Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 





Se pate 


Pete 3 MUSICAL COURIER 











STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


















Streinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL part ii font beeshattl STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Le Sey Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 





St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 -24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. Southern Bowlevard, New York City. 
tion n ctories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
ite 120th Street, "Ne York City. 





r 





BRE. Who made the best Piano 
a Quarter of a Century ago! 
‘pianos j_ Wie MAKES THE BEST PIANOS TO-DAY ? # # 2 a 2 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 














snes saat CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th vine NEW YORK. 


BEHNING 370220" 
sees Vit en Grand Paenee| 'NCOMPARABLE” BAUS PANG 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
zx BS h, < ‘ 
BEHNING & SON ey Moo cast 17m sire 




















Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 




















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 ‘Duane Street, Cor, Church, Slew York 





